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Mark AMey was the winner of the 1979 Fiona Mcc prize for literary journalism in Canada, 

Vernon Bogdanor is the author of Multi-Party Politics and the Constitution. 1983. 

Craig Brown's The Marsh Mario we Letters has reccnrly been pub iis hed. 

Rupert Christiansen's Pri/na Donna was published earlier til is year- 
Peter Clarke's Liberals and Social Democrats was published in 1981 . 

Arthur C.Danios most recent book is The Transfiguration of the Commonplace. 1981. 

D. J. Enright is the edi tor of The Oxford Book of Death . 1983. 

Robert Follierglll is the author of Private Chronicles: A study of English diaries, 1 974. 

Martin Gilbert's books include The Jews of Hope: The plight of Soviet Jewry today . which appeared earlier 
(his year. 

JaneGrigson'scookery books include Good Things, 1971. 

Peter Ilalnsworth Is a Fellow of Lady Margare t Ha II, Oxford. 

Julie Hankey’s cheat re-historical ed i lion of Richard 111 was pu Wished in 1981. 

Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist for the Nation . 

Her m lone Lee is the author of 77ie Novels of Virginia Woolf, 1977. 

G. McCarthy is lecturer in Drama nnd Theatre Arts at the University of Birmingham. 

Lachlan MacKinnon’s Eliot, A uden, Lowell: Aspects of the Baudefairean inheritance was pu blished earlier 
this year. 


Wilfrid MeUere's A Darker Shade of Pale: A backdrop to Bob Dylan appeared ca r| ier this year 
Bernard Ostiy is Deputy Minister al the Ministry of Citizenship and Culture, Toronto. 

Richard Pankhunt is currently Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Sir Brian Plppard is the author of The Physics of Vibration, Volumes l and 2, published in 1978andis® 

Harvey Pitcher's 77ie Smiths of Moscow was published earlier this year. 

S. S. Prawer is President of the British Comparative Literature Association. 

Graham Reynolds's The Later Paintings and Drawings of John Constable will be reviewed shortly int^V 
Pat Rogers is completing a biography of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

David Sexton is working on a study of Nabokov. | 

Posy Slmmonds's cartoons appear in the Guardian, 

C. H. Sisson's Collected Poems were reviewed in the TLS of October 26. 

Robert Snell is the author of TMophile Gautier: A Romantic critic of the visual arts, 1982. 

P&ul Snowdon is a Fellow of Exeter College Oxford. 

Rachel Trfckett is Principal of St Hugh's College, Oxford. 

E. S. Turner s most recent book. An ABC of Nostalgia, appeared in September. 

Jeremy Waldron is a lecturer in Political Theory at the University of Edinburgh. 
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When to lend an ear 


Anthony Burgess _ 

RAYMOND CHAPMAN 

The Treatment of Sounds In Language and 
Literature 

262pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 

0631136576 

The late C. P. Snow inveighed extensively 
against the ignorance of the sciences displayed 
by men of letters who, unlike himself, had 
received no scientific training, but he never 
showed much interest in the science that is 
most pertinent to the aesthetic exploitation of 
words. In this respect he was, like many other 
of his fellow practitioners in fiction, content to 
acknowledge the Lang-Lit gap and do nothing 
to close it. In his final novel he described a 
character as leaving the “g" out of her present 
participles, instead of saying that she substi¬ 
tuted an alveolar nasal for a velar one. Such 
exactitude of linguistic description he would 
have considered not merely pedantic but in bad 
taste, like presenting the sexual act in terms of 
clitoral stimulation and phallic engorgement. 
Nuclear biology was different.. 

J. B. Priestley had no scientific pretensions, 
so he can get away with making a character add 
an u h” after an “s” instead of palatalizing his 
unvoiced alveolar fricatives. But when Ivor 
Brown, in a book on ShakespeAre, wrote 
feelingly about “the magic of the letter o. espe¬ 
cially when preceded by the letter r”, one was 
perhaps right to feel uneasy. A discussion of 
prosodic effects has to do with sounds, not 
letters, but the division between the linguistic 
and literary disciplines once made it a matter of 
pride for a literary scholar not to know much 
about sounds. This still goes on. There are 
Shakespearean scholars less amateurish than 
the late Ivor Brown who know nothing about 
Elizabethan pronunciation and are glad to 
know nothing. This means that they can get 
nothing out of Hamlet’s pun on “mouse-trap" 
and “tropically" or, in Henry IV, reasons being 
as plentiful as blackberries. The situation 
grows worse as we travel back to Chaucer and, 
when we arrive at Beowulf, literature has to be 
huded over to the linguist, who is not sup¬ 
posed to care much about literature.. 

Literary men (and despite his bluff dismissal 
of stylistic niceties Snow was a literary man) 
are expected to show an artistic mastery of 
language without caring to know how language 
works. Raymond Chapnum, the aim of whose 
book is to consider how the gap may be closed 
between the linguistic and literary approaches 


to sounds, demonstrates that with “increasing 
knowledge of the mechanism and phonemic 
division of speech" novelists have learned lo be 
more exact when describing what their charac¬ 
ters say. In Der Tod in Venedig, which may be 
regarded as a pioneering work in this respect, 
Aschenbach hears a name like “Adgio" or 
"Adgiu" “mit seinen weichen Mitlauten, 
seinem gezogenem U-Ruf am Ende" (softened 
consonants and drawn-out u-sound at the end). 
But when, in 1955, Kingsley Amis produced 
Thai Uncertain Feeling, it was possible to use 
true linguistic terminology without shame: 
“‘Yas,’ she said. The lowering of the e- 
phoneme is widespread. I've noticed, in child¬ 
ish dialect." (Previously, in I Like It Here, 
Amis had made Bowen turn the radio knob 
and cut off Frank Sinatra in mid-phoneme - 
not quite right: he should have made it “mid- 
allophone".) Professor Chapman then looks at 
a book of my own - The Doctor is Sick (1960) - 
where, since the hero is a demented lecturer in 
linguistics, it is permissible to go the whole 
phonetic hog: “‘Whatsh all this here? . .. 
Whash going on7' Edwin noted the wel palat¬ 
alisation of both the alveolar fricative 
phonemes." We have thus come a long way 
from J. B. Priestley, but, Chapman comments, 
“the eccentricity of its success is a reminder 
that detailed phonetic description would hin¬ 
der rather than aid fictional dialogue if it were 
applied at all times". Enough already. We 
must not be eccentric. That puts us with 
George Bernard Shaw. 

Shaw had been brought up on music and was 
an orator as well as a playwright. He dealt 
primarily in sounds and regarded his published 
plays as orchestral scores which came to life 
only in performance, though they could at a 
pinch, as real scores can, be realized as sonic 
phantoms in the Inner ear. One of his pre¬ 
occupations was the accurate presentation on 
the printed page of the phonemes uttered by 
dialect speakers (RP speakers could be left 
alone). In the first pages of Pygmalion - the 
only play in the repertory to have a phonetician 
as hero- he attempts to show us as precisely as 
he can what Eliza Doolittle's Lisson Grove 
lingo is like: he even bullies his printer, as I will 
not bully mine, into inverting an e to indicate a 
schwa. Schwa is the commonest sound in 
English: it is the slack neutral phoneme which 
starts apart and finishes father. Our regular 
alphabet still, seventy-odd years after the first 
publication of Pygmalion, is unwilling to 
accommodate a sign for the sound. 

After a courteous apology to the reader, 
Shaw usually gives up his attempts to render 


dialect with an approach to phonetic exacti¬ 
tude and satisfies himself with a few modifica¬ 
tions of accepted orthography. “Bless yr awt, 
y'cawnt be a pawrit naradays”, says Drink- 
water in Captain Brasshound's Conversion. He 
says much more, and it is painful to read. Final¬ 
ly Shaw can console himself and the reader by 
reflecting that the real thing is available in the 
theatre, and actors ought to be, though nowa¬ 
days they rarely are. instinctual dialecticians. 
For the writer whose dialogue is glued to the 
page the situation is not a Shavian one. For a 
poet like Gerard Manley Hopkins the problem 
of showing the reader not the phonemes but 
the suprasegmental elements of his idiolect was 
excruciating and has still not been solved. Both 
Shaw and Hopkins have received the specialist 
attentions of linguists. In IdaC. Ward’s Phon¬ 
etics of English Eliza's Cockney is set down in 
the narrow form of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet (as is also Jess Oakroyd's York¬ 
shire). A quasi-musical notation has been de¬ 
vised for “Harry Ploughman" and “Toni’s Gar¬ 
land". But, with these, which are strenuously 
in the service of literature, we seem to remove 
ourselves from literature. Literature is letters, 
twenty-six of them, with a few diacritics nnd 
punctuation signals. Received English Pronun¬ 
ciation ulone has more than forty phonemes, 
and it is encircled shadowlly by a vast number 
of dialectal variations. N. Page, in Speech in the 
English Novel, sums up the situation like this; 
“The twenty-six letters of our alphabet, 
however ingeniously combined and sup¬ 
plemented by other graphological indications, 
can scarcely begin to represent the infinite vari¬ 
ety and subtlety of speech." And yet this infi¬ 
nite variety and subtlety are precisely what the 
novelist, desperately ill-equipped, sets himself 
to render. 

There are, however, a great number of 
novelists who limit themselves to the speech of 
a single class, that East Midland dialect which, 
nurtured in (he older universities and the corri¬ 
dors of power, became the normative form of 
the language. The regular alphabet does not 
have to be stretched for its accommodation, 
and deviations from it can be signalled by the 
occasional dropped aitch. Dropped aitches, 
with the odd “Gawd", were good enough for 
Kipling. In any case, if the grammar is bad the 
reader can assume that the phonemes are 
substandard. As in Greek and Elizabethan 
tragedy, only the ruling class is important, and 
the lower orders are there, if at all, for comic 
relief. Even in Dickens, who took Cockney 
seriously, nobody who speaks substandard 
English can be other than a coarse villain, a 


faithful servant or a walk-on buffoon. Pip, 
who presumably starts by speaking like Joe 
Gargery, has the accent of a lord by the time he 
comes into money: we could not take him 
seriously if he did not. The traditional English 
novel with a Home Counties or county family 
ambiance does not have to worry about sound. 

But fiction with a Wessex, Leicestershire, 
Cumberland or Scottish setting would be false 
to the culture it tries to represent if it pretended 
that its characters spoke like the BBC Over¬ 
seas Service. As a product of Lancashire, 1 
have wished for years to commemorate my 
county in fiction, but, since the Middle Ages, 
there has been no accepted orthography for its 
dialect. Moreover, a character saying “A’ve 
getten eed-warch wi' it” would never be taken 
as seriously as a lady in Henry James who 
complains of a migraine. Thomas Hardy knew 
the problem well. When a reviewer of The 
Return ofthe Native ( Athenaeum , 3878) found 
the Wessex dialect difficult, he wrote a letter 
which establishes, for all time, the necessity of 
compromise: 

An author may be said to fairly convey the spirit ol 
intelligent peasant talk if he retains the idiom, com¬ 
pass nnd characteristic expressions, although he may 
not encumber the page with obsolete pronunciations 
of the purely English words, and with mispronuncia¬ 
tions of those derived from Latin and Greek. In the 
pointing of standard speech hardly any phonetic 
principle at nil is observed; and if a writer attempts to 
exhibit on paper the precise accents of n rustic speak¬ 
er he disturbs the proper balance of a true repre¬ 
sentation by unduly insisting upon the grotesque 
clement; thus directing attention to a point of in¬ 
ferior interest, and diverting it from the speaker's 
meaning. 

True: no “phonetic principle at all is observed" 
in normal orthography. It is wrong to assume 
that the graphemes stand necessarily for the 
speech of the upper middle class: we interpret 
their phonemic significance by reference to 
lexis and syntax and social setting. We are not 
far away from the situation of Japanese, where 
the bulk of tlie Work is done by ideograms, with 
a syllabary to send in the occasional shaft of 
phonetic light. 

Leave well alone, then; do not distort and 
divert "from the speaker’s meaning" with 
Barnesian' and Tehnysonian diaereses and 
strange-looking digraphs. But it sometimes 
happens that an approach to phonetic exacti¬ 
tude is essential to the whole ethos of a piece of 
fiction. I mention Mr Amis again, whom Pro¬ 
fessor Chapman strangely neglects. In Lucky 
Jim the focus of Jim Dixon's hatred of his 
professor’s son is an affected pronunciation of 
terminal -y, so that "hostelry” becomes “hos- 


The World’s Wedding by peter porter 
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The most dangerous people are those 
. for whom the present is the only reality. 

There is no mystery appropriate to them, 
no season gf loneliness for disappointment. 

Now cut the carousel of slides to show 
a round-towered church with pheasants 
up to the door, an expedition of content, 
when all you’i I hear is cheeky hopefulness 
at this, the rtbisiest of betrayals- | 
there are those who'll go down unmade roads 
; or leap the shuddering pay-train just 
to keep theirRSVPs true, *■ 
hurrying in he'at and higb-heels to 
'. tlie prophetical weddings of the world. 

■ Pictures painted stand for ends beyond 
. ourselves, while photographs are pinned 
: by truth to be the epilogues of life; , 

.: Shun then the snaps that tumble from 
. the afr-maii letter (Cousin Circe’s wedding) - 
. look above the chimney-piece - i n browns 
y and dew-ftedked mauves 4 river scene with cows ■ 
■' i8half ^hd history of thej)parduig hpuse 
. and half the plains of hell. We. have to make 

- accommodation of the separate oracles- 
' don’t jjo down to the woods today or what 

- shall We dq to be saved? Nobody quarrels " : 

; ^ithbgjtlfs'ahd barristers, but the reckoning ■ 
to befrightened of is ii dusty scene in oils. 


Vf XV 


You’ve followed me so far. Of course you l^now . 
it’s dreams I’m thinking of, of which all pictures - 
from the Quattrocento to the R. O. I. , 1 

are nothing more than shorthand reveries. 

Thus, when we get the chance, we crowd into 

the topless tents of Camberley to sip the fizz 

and glimpse the bride changed for the journey south. 

Changed she will be, but be less deployed, , ; 

her head upon Italian pillows, than when once 
she sought a wedding every day, response 
• to being brimfully alive and hating life, ■ : 
uncoupling what her feet felt from the hope i 

of arms, making from her mother at the ironing 
a massacre in golds and mortal tints. . 

, Speed is eloquence, rushing on to judgment;, ;■ 

Nature the bardic never blot? a line. .■ 

• See how these worriers, neater by a franchise, ^ 
settle a grid of surface treachery ' • 

, on everything; tracing the refefent 
is basting St. Lawrence. We need such nuptials' 

■ : of world and wprld if only to catch up 
- with dlsmallest relations, glass i ri hand, ‘ 

’ Didn’t 1 meet you in that dream j the one ‘ • 

... of tip-truck and tricycJe?Who said 
. the sllver-wat tied pheasant had tod je? 

The honeynlpon car's a nimbus when Sunlight • 

!,: v stripes the headstones, Imagine them now, keepers^ nd.carvers* 
,c^geng^tion8marryiingindeathr- y 
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lelram" - a lowering to the near-limit of the 
alack high front vowel and a quick closing of 
the lips. In Girl, 20 Amis notes very astutely 
that consonantal assimilation goes far beyond 
the normally accepted in the speech of young 
people. His pathetic protagonist, an ageing 
composer who wants to be loved by the young, 
forces himself 10 pick up their dialect and asks 
for vogka and corm beef and tim peaches. To 
the future sociolinguistic historian Amis's 
observation should be of great value, since I 
doubt whether, despite all our audioelectronic 
resources, there are any recordings which con¬ 
centrate on that particular phenomenon. 

We have to distinguish between such nota¬ 
tions serving a structural end (in this instance 
the delineation of character) and acting as 
mere ddcor. In Jake's Thing a college porter 
adds a mere splash of colour with his Oxford¬ 
shire diphthongs - “l hope you don’t feel as 
lazy as you look, sir", where "lazy" means 
“lousy” (II Coso di Jake inevitably renders 
“lazy” as pigro). Whether it is mere colour in 
the transposition of v and w in Dickensian 
Cockney ("be wery careful of vidders, 
Samivel”) it is difficult to say, though Snm 
Weller's leaving onomastic orthography to (he 
taste and fancy of the speller seems to symbol¬ 
ize an nntinominnism very much in character. 
But if one of the functions of the novel is to 
assist the future historian, Dickens seems to 
iiRve left a large if distracted gift to thediuchro- 
niclinguist, telling him that nineteenth-century 


London speech had a phoneme - the bilabial 
fricative, as in Spanish vaso -hard to credit but 
almost certainly there. 

It is strange that Chapman does not mention 
Swift's Journal to Stella, a great mine of phone¬ 
tic speculation for the prosodic analysts, stu¬ 
dents of J. R. Firth. But his whole bibliography 
of principal sources is strange, drawing more 
on works where the concern with the sounds of 
speech is minimal - A Clergyman’s Daughter , 
Mrs Dalloway, Lord of the Flies - than with 
obsessives like Amis. He has a little to say 
about Joyce, and he brings up the question as 
to what Stephen Dedalus really means when he 
broods on the words Christ, home, ale , master 
and how different they are in his own speech 
and in that of the English prefect of studies. 
That Joyce was superlatively sensitive to sound 
we do nor need to be reminded, but we are 
aware that he rarely attempted to deform 
ordinary orthography in order to show how 
people speak (to show how some people think 
other people speak is a different matter: Father 
Bernard Vaughan did not say "Pilate, wy don’t 
you old hack that owlin mob?” but Father Con- 
mcc likes to think he did). Because Stephen 
does not specify precisely how those four key 
words affect his sensibility, too many profes¬ 
sors have been liable to Look at them lexically 
(one academic found in them "powerful sym¬ 
bols of disaffection”, difficult to apply to ale) 
and not phonetically. There is no doubt that 
Stephen is thinking of how he himself, a pro- 


Paradigms regained 


Jonathan Crowther 

WILLIAM T. McLEOD (Editor) 

The New Collins Thesaurus 
759pp. Collins. £7.95. 

0004330587 

"Who needs a thesaurus?” asks the blurb- 
writer on the jacket flap of The Netv Collins 
Thesaurus, beforo proceeding to list the kinds 
of people who do (Whether they know it or 
Opt),: including anyone who has had to com* 
pose (among other things) a formal letter of 
thaqlra or complaint, q job: application, an 


tion of many items (the user can play his own 
game of thesaurus-hunting, following the trail 
of synonyms to see the extent to which each 
new entry reproduces the last). All indications 
of meaning are implicit rather than explicit, 
there being no attempt to categorize and class¬ 
ify the lexicon in the Roget tradition. Even 
within entries and numbered subsections of 
entries any attempt nt conveying nuances of 
meaning is eschewed, having been rendered 
impossible by the rigidly alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment. Though the editor acknowledges that 
exact synonyms are rare In English, he still 
makes the claim that each synonym given in an 
entry is fully substitutable for its headword ip a : 


vincial and slave of the British, pronounces the 
words: his phonemes are all too Irish, and 
those of the prefect of studies belong to the 
inventory of the British ruling class. The four 
words, in fact, are carefully chosen to illustrate 
the major dialectal differences. 

Joyce is not only a great word-man but a 
great sound-man, even a great noise-man. 
Chapman correctly demonstrates how scept¬ 
ical Joyce is of orthodox onomatopoeia. If 
the cock’s crow was "Cock-a-diddle-dow” to 
Shakespeare and is “cacorico” on the Conti¬ 
nent (as in The Waste Land), if our cuckoo and 
the German Kuckuck cannot agree on their 
call, then the sounds of nature had better not 
try to submit to an exact phonic notation. A cat 
does not go “mkgnaor when it wants milk or 
“mrkrgnao!” when milk is promised or 
"gurrhr!” when it runs towards it, but the signs 
will serve to remind the reader of known noises 
impossible to set down. “Everything speaks in 
its own way", thinks Bloom, hearing the print¬ 
ing presses go “Slit", and the way the non- 
articulatc world speaks is important to Joyce. 
Chapman notes that Joyce’s representations of 
noise come close to the technique of the strip 
cartoon: it is the sort of observation that Mar¬ 
shall McLuhan ought to have made. Perhaps it 
is only in the more literate strip cartoon that 
the sounds of the world can be taken seriously, 
meaning comically; in the Astdrix books of 
Uderzo and Gpscinny, for instance. 

Leafing now through Astirix et le Chaudron, 
in its Italian version, I note that the Romans 
are permitted to speak a full-bodied Roman 
dialect, that the dynamics of speech find sug¬ 
gestive notation in the size and shape of the 
letters, words shiver along with their speaker, a 
roar fills the frame, and points of interrogation 
and exclamation take on various degrees of 
near-lexical status. The black look-out of the 
pirate ship suffers from rhotacismus and says 
"lo vado a pvepavave della cavne ai fewi, 
delPavvosto e evostate alle pvugne", while a 
Roman tax collector disdains speech balloons 
and makes his statements in the shape of inland 


revenue forms. The noises are many. Ob^lbc 
eating a sanglier or cinghiale goes “Mam! 

ScrontchlScrontch!" Tapping his head, he pro- ’ 

duces the wooden "Tod Toe! Tod” Fights 
sound like “Pif! Paf! Bang! Bong!" and the 
thought of sesterces sets up a ’TING” in the 
brain of a centurion. Astdrix punches a sentinel 
into the air with a "CIACI" and Obdlix kick- 
breaks a door with a casual (no exclamation 
point) "CRRRAC". There is a very wide semi¬ 
otic range; the artist, inking his own signs,does 
not have to submit to the limitations of typo¬ 
graphy. Those French intellectuals who seethe 
best literary (or paraliterary) achievements of 
contemporary France in the Asttrix books and 
the brief novels of San Antonio may be right. 

Professor Chapman's book is, he admits, a 
mere beginning. It does little more than state 
what the position is as regards the relation 
between the sounds of the world and their 
modes of representation end-description in an 
art which, primarily based on sounds, looks 
spatial and visual. Those of us novelists whose 
work is recorded for the blind, usually with 
high dramatic skill, sometimes feel that our 
original but thwarted intention - that of pro¬ 
ducing a wholly auditory artefact - is fulfilled in 
this form, but more often we have to conclude 
that the business of writing imaginative litera¬ 
ture is not so simple as that. Even Finnegans 
Wake , the work with the strongest auditory 
bias of all, insists on describing itself as a book 
and making much of its visual appurtenances- 
diagrams, drawings in the margins and foot¬ 
notes, typographical oddities that serve no 
phonetic end. A novel, even a poem, is a com¬ 
promise, accepting the limitations of a very 
imperfect alphabet, handing over a great deal 
of its auditory connotations to the reader’s 
memory and imagination, stretching the 
graphological gussets with regret and apology. 
In other words, much as literature would like 
to be the music of John Cage (noise and silence 
possessing equal status with meaningful sound) 
it ends up as letters. And the people who write 
it are men of letters. 
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effect in Ray Hammond's book. 

2: W1I it check my spelling? 

Yes, most dedicated word processors and suit¬ 
ably adapted micros have spelling check capa¬ 
bilities. (Just think what, a novel Russell 
Hoban’s Riddley Walker might have been if he 
had only used a spelling checker on the Apple.) 
3, Will it make the coffee? 

No. Frederick Forsyth (also quoted in Ham¬ 
mond's book) has decided to stick with his 
secretory on these grounds. However, though 
the Tandy Radio Shack-$0 IU cannot actually 
go and hunt out the coffee jar, the raiik and so. 


Yes. Isn’t it wonderful? 

7. Is electricity necessary to run a word pro¬ 
cessor? • 

No. Ramon Lull’s Ars Combinatorin model 
comes with word and thought processing 
bundled in and it is hand operated. 

Hammond’s book cites many writers on the 
wonders of word processing. As one might 
have expected, science fiction writers have 
been prophets and pioneers in this area. Tlte 
Writer and the Word Processor also includes 
extended interviews with Len Deighton, 
Dorothy Dunnett, Tom Sharpe and Terence 
Feely. 

Hammond explnins what a word processor 
can do for a writer and what a prospective 
buyer is likely to find desirable or necessary- 
The computer industry’s publicity machine is 
geared to selling word processors as business 
machines for sending out lots of invoices. The 
, salesmen in- the shop only tell you what you 
l waht to hear and if you do not know what you 
want to b$ar then their advifce will be peculiarly 
enigmatic. Hammond advises us to thu» 
seriously about the following questions afoong 
„ other?, How many pages can be handled on the 
screen and on disc? Will the program jusmy 
margins? Will it paginate automatically? * 
do a word: count? Will what you see on iw 
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alphabetically arranged thesaurus such as-this 
(and li: is certainly .not lhe;first) are n(l tpo 
apparent. "275,0(10 alternatives” hounds im¬ 
pressive but must Include frequent redupliqa- 


dedicated word processor 


twd-finger competence or above 
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The transcendental guest 


Arnold Whittall 


IAN KEMP 

Tippett: The composer and his music 
516pp. Ernst Eulenburg, 48 Great 
Marlborough Street, London W1V2BN. £21. 
0903873 230 

In the first sentence of the preface to his most 
recent large-scale composition, Michael Tip¬ 
pett declares: "The Mask of Time is explicitly 
concerned with the transcendental. It deals 
with those fundamental matters that bear upon 
man, his relationship with Time, his place in 
the world as we know it and in the mysterious 
universe at large.” Such issues have been cen¬ 
tral to Tippett's work from an early stage, and 
Ian Kemp, in what is by far the largest and most 
ambitious study of the composer to date, bold¬ 
ly confronts the difficult question of how such 
concerns might be shown to determine and 
direct the "fundamental matters" of Tippett's 
actual music. Like that music, Kemp’s style is 
warm and spirited, rich and generous, yet the 
result is far from the benign encomium, 
the complacent eightieth-birthday accolade. 
Kemp remarks of The Knot Garden , "its na¬ 
ture is to provoke rather than nssuage”, and 
much the same may be said of his book. If, 
after reading it, our curiosity about fun¬ 
damental aspects of Tippett's aesthetics and 
techniques is not assuaged, that is in large part 
the result of the book's consistent focus on 
what is most tantalizing, most controversial 
about the composer, and its concern with 
issues which aspire to reach out beyond music's 
own materials and processes. In ways which 
are often strikingly at odds with current music- 
ologkal orthodoxies, Kemps seeks to under¬ 
line the mystery behind the magic. Such wri¬ 
ting cannot fail to be provocative, and the de¬ 
gree of provocation is a measure of Kemp's 
commitment to the truth as he sees it, and as 
(to the best of the author's knowledge and 
belief) Tippett sees it too. 

The first part of the book, “A Short Biogra¬ 
phy”, anticipates the main body of the text in 
giving the greatest emphasis to Tippett's 
formative years, up to and including the com- 


al values”. Such a priority may well be signifi¬ 
cantly different from one which consistently 
seeks to reach out beyond human knowledge 
and experience, of course, and what makes 
Tippett's development of special interest is the 
sense his music provides of dicing with paradox 
as it probes the extent to which such assertion 
of values is possible, or the transcendental can 
be acknowledged and explored, by means of a 
language which actually challenges traditional 
musical values as much as it seeks to confirm or 
extend them. In particular, what Tippett seems 
to challenge is the need for the composer, in 
the twentieth century, to express himself in 
terms which can ail, ultimately, be referred to a 
single, unified theory of musical structuring. 

In Kemp's account of Tippett's life and 
work, the concern with supra-musical aims and 
intentions parallels a positive impatience with 
theory, and therefore, in a sense, with fun¬ 
damental musical values. For example, in an 
absorbing chapter called "The Composer in 
Context (1934-52)”, the author observes that 
“if Tippett's rhythms emanate from the roots 
of his artistic personality it is natural that, like 
his harmonies, they should lack theoretical 
support”. This is not part of an argument that 
all aspects of Tippett's techniques are, or 
should be, resistant to theoretical explanation; 
Kemp makes a sharp distinction between “the 
theoretical foundations upon which his treat¬ 
ment of tonal organization depended” and 
“the intuitive, subtle and elusive" nature of his 
harmony, whose “behaviour is difficult to 
rationalize”. And in doing so he unveils the 
central issues that every would-be explicator of 
Tippett's music has to confront. What are the 
technical consequences of a conjunction be¬ 
tween background principles of tonal organiza¬ 
tion deriving from Vincent d’lndy’s Cours de 
composition muslcale (acting in concert with 
contrapuntal and rhythmic procedures owing 
much to Purcell, jazz and so on) and specific 
compositional textures which often employ 
these principles in a manner apparently - and 
necessarily? - more “subtle and elusive” than 
rational and systematic? Is the logical and 
necessary consequence of the distinction be¬ 
tween elements explicitly relating to a theory 
and those claimed to be, essentially, intuitive. 



Vqughan Williams and Michael Tippett at a rehearsal ofTfppeti's Second Symphony iftJ958, reproduced from 
The Musio Makers: The English musical renaissance from. Elgar to Britlea by Michael Trend (2<i8pp. 
Wetdenfeldand Nicolson. £15.029778403 X), which will be reviewed shortly In the TLS. : ' 


position of The Midsummer. Marriage, com-' 
pleted la l952.^Cenjp stresses the composer’s. 
desire to "secure, a technique”, a desire all the 
tnoxe significant in view of What Tippett saw as 
a prevailing '‘amateurishness" and "lack qf in- . 
tellectual fibre" in British music between the 
W$rs.‘Nevertheless, securing a technique was: 
not tfr be equated with h surrender to 
academicism, stfil less to whgt Tippett consi¬ 
dered. . “the: potentially. stifling i atmosphere 
of | professlond. muijq", Though abhorring 
amateurishess In composition; he preferred to 
work wifo amateuts as teacher and conductor*. 
and this blend ofthe practical and the idealistic 
helps to explain Tippett’s Ihvolyement with 
Mb politics mid psychology |n the late 1930s.. 
Through rejecting Trotsky and accepting Jung 
/^de-fespoWIng fo 1 s host of bther intellec-; : 
£?• * apti coiiyfctlbhi, froht T.S. = 



a replacement of the traditional notion of 
synthesis (the composition diversifying a unity) 
by a new notion of coherence involving the 
balancing of fundamental contrasts? And If 
that is so, can this “coherence” involve notbnly 
elements which do not relate to the same 
theoretical principles, but also elements which 
are theoretically explicable alongside elements 
which ore not? / 

The principal part of Kemp’s book provides 
much food for thought in relation tq these inat- 
• tbrs, in an Impressively sustained series of ex¬ 
tended discussions of the compositions, from 
the String Quartet No I to The Ice Break (earl¬ 
ier and more recent works are more briefly 
dealt with). Discussion of materials, unavoid¬ 
able if such books as this are to be written at all, 
is outstanding where matters of literary sources 
and mpslcal influence br allusion are con- 
cerhpdi In particular, Kemp’s painstaking ex-, 
ploratlon of the multifarious strands that go to 
make up the subjep ( ts and. 
as authoritative 'as it is wntprenensfve, arid he 


has the sharpest of ears when it comes to spot¬ 
ting traces of. for example, Stravinsky, or 
even, in the first quartet, Richard Strauss. It is 
the search for a technical vocabulary flexible 
enough to keep faith with the composer’s intui¬ 
tions which leads lo ambiguities, even though 
these are usually of the kind that hnve an hon¬ 
ourable historical pedigree, not least in the 
theoretical writings and technical comments of 
several major composers. For example, Kemp 
proposes a distinction between the “express¬ 
ive" and “structural" use of tonality without 
arguing the pros and cons or indicating how 
pervasive such a distinction might be. He uses 
the term “diatonic" to refer to music whose 
predominantly consonant, triadic harmonic 
character does not require the avoidance of 
quite distant regions of the principal tonic, 
and, consistent with that, he offers tonal inter¬ 
pretations of the kind that minimize or ignore 
the differences between Tippett’s use of par¬ 
ticular keys (for instance, the “F major" of the 
Triple Concerto's slow movement) and the 
tonal practices of Bach, Beethoven or Brahms. 

The principal, unasked question which lurks 
in the background throughout is this: how far 
can tonality be enriched, extended or en¬ 
hanced before it breaks down? Kemp, perhaps 
taking his cue from Alban Berg's pronounce¬ 
ment that “the Antichrist himself could not 
have thought up a more diabolical appellation 
than the word ’atonal'”, consistently strives to 
dissociate Tippett from those more radical 
aspects of twentieth-century compositional 
practice which cannot be convincingly brought 
within the orbit of extended (rather than ab¬ 
sent) tonality. It is of course far from certain 
thRt analysing Tippett’s music on the premise 
that much of it is "post-tonal” rather than 
merely “neo-tonal” will ensure a more com¬ 
plete, coherent interpretation, and this uncer¬ 
tainty promotes a further question about the 
connection between Tippett's means and ends. 
If his humanist transcendentalism is to be 
claimed as an artistic response to the spirit of 
the age - which is at least as valid as, for in¬ 
stance, the “melancholic” structuralism of a 
Birtwistle (as outlined in Michael Hall's recent 
study) - then the susceptibility of the intuitive 
elements of his music to rational explanation 
needs to be seriously and systematically tested. 
After reading Kemp, we know much better not 
only what a challenge to current analytical 
techniques that testing will present, but also 
what is at stake if the challenge is shirked. In 
his discussion of the Symphony No 3, for exam¬ 
ple, Kemp begins with the point that “despite 
its rasping harmony” the opening “is Still 
chained to a firm tonality” - E major. What is 
missing is an account of how pervasive this or 
any other tonality is in the symphony. How 
does this tonality function? If it does not do so 
consistently, does it matter, and what, if any¬ 
thing, functions in its place? Whenever a tonal 
allusion can be identified, Kemp identifies it, 
but Tippett's challenging capacity to bring con¬ 
tradiction into play is not, itself, sufficiently 
challenged in this commentary. 

Attitudes to the "mysterious universe” of 
Tippett’s music inevitably depend on re¬ 
sponses to his central expressive concerns, his 
• ideals. The nature of those Ideals is crucial in 
. determining the highly personal nature of the 
composer’s style. Yet the essentials of - the 
musical language itself reflect a persistent ten¬ 
sion^ found in many other major composers of 
our lime, not just between “autonomous" and 
“rhetorical" musics, but between tonal pulls 
and atonal pushes. This tension promotes the 
enormous vitality and attractiveness of Tip¬ 
pett's later music without, ultimately a enabling 
it to achieve that absolute coherence, that per¬ 
fectly poised balance of similarities and differ¬ 
ences, to which the spiritual vision seems .to 
aspire; But then, Tippett would doubtless be 
' the first to admit that, even if the most impor¬ 
tant goals are unattainable, the effort to reach 
them Is still abundantly worthwhile, arid what 
: this book achieves, in'magnificent style, is a 
portrait of creative enferpriso at its most highly 
! charged. The paradoxes are there for all to see, 
neither fudged nor smoothed awny. And, 
above all, the book is never solemn. Tippett 
. has described.how he sought to bring ‘'a con- 
'■ temporary ironic ambiguity" io The:Mask of 
Trine, Ian Kemp’s study reveals the pervasive 
'! ironies and ainbjguitie&fo a, particularly telling 
way, forough passioqafojrorofejtfoffnf 1 aqfi-!n 1 
forimed^nlHQslasnl. •' ' .• ’ 


I-I • if / . ■> . ‘ n, . .1 

“Readers of this 
book will find its 
enthusiastic 
extravagance in 
perfect harmony 
with its subject/ 

—Gary Schmidgall. 
author of 

Lltcmiurc as (ffjerti 



“Perhaps the most 
serious book on 
the subject since 
Kerman’s Opera 
as Drama” 

—Publishers Weekly 

"A satisfying and compelling book. 

... Llndenbeigar'a work la ao mas¬ 
terful because hlB method la so 
perfectly suited to his subject mat¬ 
ter. ... In comparing opera to 
musical drama, music, the novel, 
epic, and tragedy, ha manages al 
once to distinguish these various 
genres from opera and at the same 
time to demarcate a vary clear 
spflee (or the luminous qualities of 
operatic forms. In showing what 
opera does best, he also reveals 
the salient qualities of the genres 
he uses to Illuminate It."— Kenyon 
Review 
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No room for the righteous 


J. G. A. Pocock 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 

The Experience of Defeat: Milton and some 
contemporaries; 

342pp. Faber. £12.50. 

0571 132375 

"Now that England's historical destiny lias 
whimpered to its end . . . There is no mis¬ 
taking the satisfaction with which Christopher 
Hill continues his long and honourable task of 
vindicating the memory of the historical alter¬ 
native once presented by the Interregnum radi¬ 
cals, whom he dues not hesitate to call “the 
saints". As he now presents the story - his 
views continue to develop invigoratingly in the 
course of writing - Commonwealth ideology in 
'" 1660 left England facing n choice between Har¬ 

rington, the prophet of empire, and Milton, 
the “prophet against empire" in the phrase 
David Erdninn once used of Bluke: the apostle 
whose “equal common wealth" would have 
been a community of righteousness, not of 
power. The defeat of the saints ensured that 
the wrong course was taken, mid has led to our 
own defeat in tiicsc whimpering days. 

There is much to debate here, nnd it is a pity 
that Dr Hill sometimes proceeds more by dis¬ 
missing alternative interpretations than by 
answering them. In consequence of this, there 
are a few unnecessary sneers. The present re¬ 
viewer, for example, did not say Chat the un¬ 
identified pamphleteer "R. G." was “wrong", 
or committed a “misinterpretation" of Har¬ 
rington’s argument, in making trade a principal 
cause of the decline of the medieval nobility; 

R. G. was not interpreting Harrington at nil. 
The point was that this interpretation of history 
is not to be found in Harrington, where HilJ 
urgently desires to find it. ft is, of course, to be 
found in R. G., and that should be enough for 
anyone; but Hill’s appetite for corroborative 
evidence is insatiable, and not always discrimi¬ 
nating. Similarly, T do not regard, and did 
not describe, Harrington as “an armchair j 
academic theorist who got his ideas from read- ! 

ing Machiavclli”. I explored the evidence for j 
■his affiliation with good-old-cause Army mal¬ 
contents in an article published in 1970, and 
.continued doipg sa in the 1977 Cambridge edi-. 
r tioti of his'Works'. The claim to a monopoly of 


sisted and may have been one medium of the 
underground radical tradition for which we all 
search hopefully. It was almost certainly there, 
somewhere. 

To any reader trying to take a view of Eng¬ 
lish history in the long run, the problem must 
be whether there is any way in which the inter¬ 
regnum radicals helped to make that history 
what it has been, as distinct from pointing out 
that it might have been so me thing else. Hill has 
incomparably enlarged our knowledge of what 
they were Like in their years of hope, but it 
might be said that even the present book does 
more to explore their lives than their legacies; 
and there nre one or two missed opportunities 
here. There are perhaps two respects in which 
the depth of Hill's commitment has set limits to 
his ability to follow up the story. One is that his 
concern in writing such works as The World 
Turned Upside Down has always been in con¬ 
siderable measure celebratory: fo rescue (he 
radicals front oblivion nnd vindicate the au- 
thenticity of their vision. There are moments in 
the present work when he comes dose to writ¬ 
ing as their martyrologist; the sufferings of the 
saints are edifying, even when their blood is 
not the seed of 3iiy very visible church. But one 
goes on asking where the seed fell and whether 
anything sprang up. 


geois" and “bourgeoisie" are mercifully lacking 
in The Experience of Defeat, but the essen¬ 
tial bifurcation is to be found in the antithesis 
with which the book concludes: that between 
Harrington as prophet of commerical empire 
and Milton as prophet of social righteous¬ 
ness. Here there is both misinterpretation and 
missed opportunity. To begin with, Hill seems 
to misunderstand the nature of Harrington's 
imperialism. It consists in two elements: the 
promise that England will enjoy the hegemony 
of a liberated Europe, following the Protestant 
crusade of which even George Fox dreamed 
(pp. 157-8), and a proposal to depopulate Ire¬ 
land of its original inhabitants and open it to 


may be deeper reasons behind Hill's neglect of 
the Commonwealthmen. Has he ceased to see 
the maintenance of an active parliamentary 
electorate as an important element in the radi¬ 
cal programme, or does he find the Common- 
wealth men insufficiently populist, antinomian 
and saint-like to fit his understanding of radi¬ 
calism? There is a further ambiguity. As 
we explore the partly Harringtonian Common¬ 
wealth ideology we find that it was also Coun¬ 
try. that it appealed to Tory gentlemen as well 
as to urban artisans and tradesmen, and that 
urban radicalism itself wore the Tory label 
throughout tire first two Hanoverian reigns. 
‘ Well enough known to eighteenth-century 


English settlers (like R.G., who claimed to be Whigs, these facts will never fit the presump- 
an officer of the army in Ireland writing from tions of Whig historiography on which Marx- 

Waterford). As for “the colonies in the In- istsby and large still operate; and those of this 

dies", Harrington thought them certain to be- persuasion -1 am thinking less of Hill or even 
come independent and not worth establishihg. Thompson than ffor example) of Isaac Kram- 
It is interesting to follow Hill in finding hints of nick - labour to decompose eighteenth-century 
radical emigration to the Caribbean; but in two radicalism, polarizing it into agrarian reac- 
remarkable works - The Governors-General: tionaries and bourgeois progressives. But this 
the English Army and the Definition of Empire does not save Hill’s thesis of the opposition 
and 1676: the End of American independence- between imperialism and righteousness. The 
Stephen Saunders Webb has shown radical col- Georgian radicals were the enemies of oligar- 
onists in Jamaica and Virginia being crushed chy; this remained constant while their atti- 
and subjected by the royal, military and mer- tudes towards empire shifted. Only during the 

cantile structure of empire that took shape ascendancy of the elder Pitt were the London 



.teriftic of .tKfrKfarxIst historian/V' ■ ■: ; „ • • 

Hut these arq petty rind knockabout matters.; _ _____, __ ___ 

. - Hill know# and understands tnofe about (he: •. "John Lilbunlefacing th&piflory‘\ reproduced frqrh a n'eW, Illustrated edition of Max Beeps A Hiatoryof 
: ..antinoiliilan radicals pE the 1640s and 50s than Bnltah SodftUsro(27Zpp. l S/Jo^Wmfln 1 Bertfand Russell House, Gamble Street, Nottingham RG74ET. £8.95. 

historian; living; or .dead,’ and there Isa' . 0051244084). «... • •' •.£” •’ : 

jA;bQUitteQ\fSness ifoouthls knowledge which \ : There,is a lengthy section in wfoch Hilkre-- under ;the Restoration and Revolutu 

L,‘: albpe'wo6Ui make this boakvajuabie to read, traces and endorses 1, R. Jacob's study of rdgimes. Harrington,will not do as the proph 

I^TpcalliffThe jBxpeflehcd of .Defeat. (sto draw, Henry Stubbe and presents this farmer assocl- of this structure; there are several kinds 

| iV : -'dut- attention, to'two related questions: what \ ate -of-both Henry: Vaiib and Thomas Hobbes empire and they need distinguishing. 

: these men and wotneti :affer they ascarrylng on an independent counter-sdencc, Itwas clearly possible for R. G. In 1656 ai 

f- fepfesfod by the Protectorate and the highly critical of Royal! Society Ideology and John Toland in 1700 to reword Hamngtoi 

^R^tqratlon. a'ud Is there any way in which we . capable of continuing Into a new age the anti- theory of history so that. the emphasis, ai 

I' r-r ^ ' them With; mote than a negative . - nomiatilsm and hylozoistic materialism found even the praise, fell upon trade; but the prai 

role more, dynamic in the religious radicals. 1 This view of Stubbe. of trade is not identical with the praise of ii 

| :R U^Xhat 5 fthft,pkjh *ibt taken, the people in seems to be correct in essentials (though I can-, pcrialism: Harringtonian ideas, wherever th 

not quite accept Jacob’s and Hill's accohnt of 
him as “neo-Harringtonicn’^. What ts puzzling 
. is that Hill does so little with theoppoctunity to 
’ foliow . up. Margaret : Jacob's thesis of - "the 


;/^foei£ty^Ieft !us these questions;: here- he 
•p* ’ Mfettipts ip give sortie.answers^ ; 

l/j; 7 The experience; ipf defeat necessarily leaves, 
iin nrtnyor most case?, a’ legacy of silence. Not 


1 • ■ ■ in nrtny or most case?, a legacy pf silence. Not Radical' Enlightenment”, in which Henry 
■J h IeW radicals died parly. In Restoration gaols - . Stubbe, John Toland and others are seen as 
j 1 * >hose conditions foayStaU help explain why so ;; carrying on a Aaitiiloh of radit^l and illuminist - 

i I - ' wte Dmn nihprc-- inrlnHtnn , .L... 1 . ! ... 


lbeT6?0spr.lprigpr f lit silence and ap par- . Jude's legacy to conservative thought wo$ that 
Vi i < cpnformtfy and normality. One wonders, it evoked a polemic against “enthusiasm" in 
p V-fn the teeth 61 oblivion, Wha(the silent ydars of which'Anglicans and sceptics Joined, and fora 
p . iucJi vividly articulate pcople can htive.becn . century and a half campaigned against milte 
U ; ; like, and can only gdess. Soinebecame Quak. narisnr, Behmcnism, Platonism or occultism, 
j. ers: and 1 . Some; Mugglctohlans; HM: supplies., .wheneverthey cnughtslght of them; and one 
J ’ i iwhat may haw been the sofotiohfor other* in would like to kifow what was being said oh the 
' -his brijllanf .and moving.account.of WUIiAra * ^dtUiggtTjldu sibieacH. point In this Topg 
1:1 Sedgwick. in whom arittaomimt militancy, be- ” hisfotv.'' HUtcbufo Jacob's «n«Hv 


under . the Restoration and Revolution 
fegimes; Harrington, will not do as the prophet 
of this structure; there are several kinds of 
empire and they need distinguishing. 

Itwas clearly possible for R. G. In 1656 and 
John Toland in 1700 to reword Harrington's. 
theory of history so that , the emphasis, and 
even the praise, .fell upon trade; but the praise 
of trade is not identical with the praise of im¬ 
perialism: Harringtonian ideas, wherever they 
. occur in the age of Whig oligarchy, persistently 
offer criticism of the political and financial 
structure under whose rule commerce and 
empire were being expanded. this is not to say 
that they: offer criticism of trade or even of 
empire, but it is to point out a scenario more 
c^mpleX thari Hill's warfare between the chil- 
■ dren of light and darkness. Furthotraore, it Is at 
this point that we become, aware pf the major 
omission from Hill’s account of the defeat of 
; the. saints; the one point at Which it is possible 
tp show radical political ideas from the Inter- 


tions of Whig historiography on which Marx¬ 
ists by and large still operate; and those of this 
persuasion -1 am thinking less of Hill or even 
Thompson than ffor example) of Isaac Krara- 
nick - labour to decompose eighteenth-century 
radicalism, polarizing it into agrarian reac¬ 
tionaries and bourgeois progressives. But this 
does not save Hill’s thesis of the opposition 
between imperialism and righteousness. The 
Georgian radicals were the enemies of oligar¬ 
chy; this remained constant while their atti¬ 
tudes towards empire shifted. Only during the 
ascendancy of the elder Pitt were the London 
“patriots” advocates of war and conquest as 
well as quasi-republican critics of the Whig 
regime, and the Beckfords and Sawbridges 
were using a rhetoric of violence in support of 
the American colonists fifteen years later. 
These were not the saints of the World Turned 
Upside Down, but they are the only radicals we 
have and their pedigree goes back to the Good 
Old Cause, The history of counter-rdgime poli¬ 
tics must be taken as we find it, and Hill’s thesis 
seems to leave too much unaccounted for. 

The Experience of Defeat concludes with the 
antithesis between Harrington and Milton, but 
does not state the disagreement between the 
two men in the terms both would have recog¬ 
nized. Milton believed in a rule by the saints, 
and would, like Vane Bnd Stubbe, have limited 
participation in politics to those who could 
-prove -their-saintly credentials. Hill applauds 
this as “realistic", but it was what Harrington 
meant by "the base spirit of the narrow oligar¬ 
chy". He did not mean aristocratic rule by 
“oligarchy”, any more than he feared saintly 
rule 88 popular. To him the rule of the saints 
meant what it would have meant: the rule of a 
self-appointed dlite, claiming to be the People 
■‘on the grounds that they understood the Peo¬ 
ple better than the People understood them¬ 
selves. “Is not this the dragon, that old ser¬ 
pent?” It has been the ruin of most revolutions 
in modern times, and the protorevolutionary 
English of the seventeenth century were about 
to encounter their own version of the monster.. 
We know what happened, and there Is a poig¬ 
nancy about Hill’s concluding evocation of 
Milton. “In 1644”, run the last words of the 
book, “Milton saw England as 'a nation of 
prophets.’ Where are the’y now?” The answer 
is distressingly obvious. They are where they 
have been before: trying to institute a rule of • 
the saints under circumstances even less propr 
• tious than those of 1654 or 1659. They caanol. 
this time, dissolve the Rump Parliament arc 5 
summon Barebones’s saints to Westminster. . 

English history, viewed across three centur¬ 
ies, seems to exhibit persistences and recurt- 
ences enough to make, writing it a highly i 
idebiogjc&l act. The case against Hill Is not that ■ 
he has a revolutionary visiod*fc ut that, in the 
.last analysis, he has expressed it only in the 
form pf an opposition between what did hap¬ 
pen and what might have happened, and that 


. foes-of the. Good Old Cause established the 
demand for ..frequent parliaments freely; 
elected, and that this demand was taken uo bv 


r>! defoat Others riitned from directly militant 
1)1 . ; speech tb tiie writing of poetry, laiadditipn to 
p' ws teading of Miffori’s later poems (which J 
' shaI| nbt djSciisshere)t : Hnigives an interesting 
j hndet tractive accquritof the Behmenists John 

! ; . arid his ion Samutjl.pprda^ei 1 the. laiter tm au- 
I. tfior of rtrinor hut not.despicable epic pbertis. 
There may be more hero j hen .th^ translation of 


sinned : ahd |s nbw- led captive in some 
pean Or Atlantic Babylon:; EVeh if England* 
historical significance is now at an end 
ever that might foean exactly - history can h® 
more'cbhbretelv and dvnamicallv Written; 1 


H 


of history lisu: ...w'-ji 

between .treatiogthefofoirregnfo^: radjefos'a?'it 
'protobohrgeois and treating *£* 

; sodalis^. Ho would riidwii I;thlriki ; 'wgii|s 
both cap be.found ambDg:them ; ;lHit'ib‘‘ J 


*Ti In nil 


tvveen •: . Religion and Rural Revolt, edited by Janos M- 
, .Hill" B&k-and Gerhard )3enqke (49lpp. Manchester 
Uruveriilty,Press..£ 30,00 Q p9Q 09901), Is •* 

■ collection ofpapers onboth theEuropeanapj 
played ai;;: ndn-Europeph aspects 1 of the thefne- Tney- 
onecati: were, 6rigidaU^ delivered qtthe Fourth Wterr 
jfinds ■ .d(scipUnary.Worksb^6riP^aflt 


Theremaybempreijerptnaw rjmsixtforiof; botn mx 

experience into poetry, .pfepv,, letB -does. tfdi end. there. The Words *&>ur- lilimaihsdtf thqtf in 
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Pains and their publicity 


Eug en Weber _ 

PIETER SPIERENBURG 

The Spectacle of Suffering: Executions and the 
evolution of repression - from a pre-industrial 
metropolis to the European experience 
274pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
0521261864 

One does not have to agree with this thoughtful 
and thought-provoking book to benefit from it 
and to enjoy its reading. Enjoy may not be the 
mot juste for over 200 pages devoted to whip¬ 
ping, branding, maiming, hanging, beheading, 
garrotting and breaking on the wheel; but this 
reader at least was glad to find the subject of 
crime and punishment (here, especially the lat¬ 
ter) approached neither in terms of morality 
nor of utility, whose advocates have consumed 
forests to determine the irresoluble, but by 
simple historical description. 

Pieter Spierenburg, of course, has a thesis of 
his own. He is interested in the evolution of 
judicial repression as an aspect of changing 
mentalities between the twelfth and the 
nineteenth centuries. He relates the infliction 
of pains and their publicity on the one hand to 
the establishment and gradual stabilization of 
governmental machinery, and on the other to 
the sensibilities of the upper and middle clas¬ 
ses. Government, having expropriated private 
vengeance, had to justify its claim to a 
monopoly of violence by resolute and evident 
practice of criminal justice. In times when 
there was practically no police and when all 
men carried knives (what else would they have 
eaten with?) sensibilities determined accept¬ 
able chastisements. A world accustomed to the 
infliction of physical injury and suffering 
accepted, even appreciated, their public ex¬ 
hibition. The gradual stabilization of public 
order and “of control by the ruling elites" 
would permit the waning of public punish¬ 
ment. At the same time, “relative pacification 
produced domesticated elites”, more civilized 
and hence more squeamish. Spierenburg holds 
that the eighteenth-century transformation of 
repression was not, as has been argued, a con¬ 
sequence of rationalistic criteria newly discov¬ 
ered. Rather, rationalist criticisms of hal¬ 
lowed practices, which met with no success in 
earlier times, acquired new effectiveness as 
sensibilities altered. 

Torture was abolished in most of Western 
Europe in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, and the display of the dead bodies of 
those who underwent capital punishment was 
discontinued, just when the “promiscuity be¬ 
tween the living and the dead" (Philippe Arifcs 
dixit) was coming to an end, when public ana* 
tomical lessons became things of the past, 
when “the barbarity of former times” gave way 
before the rising tide of Sensibility, anxiety, 
revulsion over physical suffering. Roughly be- 
1 tween the mid-eighteenth and mid-nineteenth 
century, those “awesome ceremonies" of the 
scaffold that had been meant to maximize ex¬ 
emplary display began to stir pity and unease. 
Gallows were now perceived as “a stage of 
sorrow”, not just for victims but for beholders 
too. They turned from mortumental stone to 
temporary wooden structures, and their site 
was shifted ever further from the centra of 
town. Finally, in most countries, executions 
themselves, once designed to.be as public as 
possible, were concealed within,prison-walls. 
By the 1870s, public executions seem to have 
been abolished in 1 most European. countries 
''with the exception of France, which retained 
the speotacie of death pntil 1939. . 

Stemming as it (Joes from a doctoral disserta¬ 
tion on Corporal punishment, Exeattiotis and 
Torture In Anistcrdam/1650’1750, the book 
draws, its substance from the author’s original 
jrofk On the Dutch experience. This howeyer 

• bw been supplemented by much comparative 
wading, and tifo resiflt is compact with in- 
fopnationiabput judges apd other. authoritj e *>' 
executioners, spectators and ^victims" The 
Mj. 4fo ;thofo on wborn penalties were in- 

• convicted criminalSi of course* but also 
acCnied[ persons .Who bad committed suicide in 
pnsqny and who Were dragged to the gallpws fo 
he thfere exposed;'animals hanged, burnt, or 

'sepwiiteemth; centtiry. 

they caused ; : arid those, executed in 
w^hof ioqly in their, absence hut in their 


the executioner's sword over their heads in 
simulacrum of the real thing. 

Spierenburg discriminates between crimes 
such as smuggling or tax evasion, which few 
beyond the authorities condemned, and crimes 
against property or life which even the popular 
classes did not condone. He enlarges on the 
ambiguous status of the hangman: infamous 
and excluded from society by his bloody trade, 
yet sought after for his semi-magica! powers, 
that ranged from exorcism to setting broken 
limbs, or for the favours he procured, like the 
cord or thumb of a hanged man, or the blood of 
the decapitated - a sovereign remedy for 
epilepsy. Spierenburg suggests that both the de¬ 
graded status of hangmen and their association 
with healing may have dwindled after 1800. In 
fact, both probably continued while their func¬ 
tions lasted. In the mid-nineteenth century 
French Folk retained their horror of gallows 
and their servants, yet still pursued them to buy 
graisse de chrtlien , known to be effective 
against many ills. 

Attempts to rehabilitate executioners never 
succeeded in exorcising the public horror of 
professionals who torment, maim and kill for 
money. The hangman's touch defiled and dis¬ 
honoured, the hangman’s work maintained the 
rule of law. By the time of the Revolutionary 
Terror there was talk of honouring execution¬ 
ers with the title of vengeur national . The pris¬ 
oners of the Republic, however, went to great 
lengths to cut their own hair, destined for keep¬ 
sakes, and save it front the defiling touch of the 
bourreau , 

Given the author's valid point that, far from 
a sudden change, the transformation of repres¬ 
sion was a slow, halting process, he cannot be 
faulted for devoting much of his chapter on the 
disappearance of public executions to the pre¬ 
liminaries of their fnding. I regret, however, 
that the nineteenth century receives short 
shrift. That, after all, was when the great de¬ 
bates about publicity took place and, mostly, 
were resolved. The nineteenth century, as the 
Communist Manifesto notes severely, was the 
age of humanitarians, of charities, societies for 
the prevention of cruelly to animals, and 
“hole-in-the-comer reformers of every imagin¬ 
able kind”. Prevention of cruelty to animals, 
among the others, was supposed to ease the 
prevention of cruelty to men. Their preserva¬ 
tion from spectacular public exhibitions of the 
same would be a step in that direction. 

A closer look at the nineteenth century 
would also have allowed Spierenburg to refine 
his convincing argument from sensibility, 
which hinges on a growing empathy for fellow 
human beings. Had Spierenburg dug more 
deeply, he might have found that identification 
with other humans which, he acknowledges, 
extended only to few before 1800, reached to 
few more besides after that year. Empathy for 
victims of "justice” may have intensified after 
the experience of prison and vulnerability to 
which the French Revolution exposed many 
among the upper classes: but this is not a pros¬ 
pect that the book explores. My own view Is 
that closer acquaintance with hitherto unfamil¬ 
iar experiences of humankind may have per¬ 
suaded those who survived them to support 
laws against cruelty to animals, not men. 

What inspiration, then, other than ideolo¬ 
gical, was there to suggest mutual identifica¬ 
tion? Social and regional, groups continued 
through the century sharply differentiated by 
garb, bearing, physique, modes of affectivity, 
capacity of expression. It would be long before 
members of the middle and upper classes could 
look on those beneath therm as anything but 
creatures of another race. The nameless hero 
of Victor Hugo’s immensely influential Le 
Dernier Jour d’un condamni (1829) turns out 
to be a man of delicate sensibilities, “refined by 
education”, who speaks Latin, and who can 
afford the luxuries of relatively clean clothes, 
pen, ink, paper and a lamp in his cell. Whatev¬ 
er Hugo's genius, readers would find it much 
more difficult to identify with some inarticulate 
loon. - : 

Spierenburg knows, as did Hugo, that.up-. 
• per-ciass sensibilities were not shared by the 
multitude. But the conclusions that he draws 
from this are limited. He shows nb interest in 
the revulsion that members of the Dutch Socie¬ 
ty for the Moral Improvement of Prisoners, 
self-described as “civilized and enlightened", 
may.have felt towards the.“lqwer, less.dvilized 

jmdless tnligbtenedpopularclnsses''; tteno&he 


does not envisage the abolition of public execu¬ 
tions as part of the same civilizing didactic 
process that presided over their original pub¬ 
licity. 

Nor docs the author ponder the effect of 
novel and more accessible amusements and 
diversions. Whether they involved whipping or 
maiming or putting to death, executions were 
dramatic ceremonies designed to serve "as a 
sort of morality play". Spierenburg, who eluci¬ 
dates the moralizing very well, completely 
ignores the festive “play", despite its evident 
attractions that regularly filled Amsterdam's 
great Dam Square, or the place de Gfove in 
Paris and that, by his own account, never failed 
to draw vast crowds, whether to tiny German 
villages in the nineteenth century or to French 
country towns in the twentieth. It seems re¬ 
levant to consider the entertainment value of 
such occasions in ages when amusements were 
rare and hard to come by; and the possible 
effects of easier access to other forms of popu¬ 
lar entertainment which made executions more 
dispensable. 

Not that executions, when available, lost 
their popular favour: witness the crowds (hey 
continued to draw where they continued pub¬ 
lic. Why shouldn't the public that paid to see 
me n batter or animals mau lcoch other, flock to 
enjoy even more scusntioual spectacles free? 
Can one hazard tiiat the “repression” which 
Spierenburg describes the ruling groups em¬ 
ploying to keep the populace in line was simply 
changing directions? Now it protected the sen¬ 
sibilities of the more fastidious against the cal¬ 
lous rabble; even against the vindictiveness of 
those more exposed than they to violence Bnd 
danger to person and property. Class justice 
new-style looks like class self-indulgence. 

The divergence between the blite and the 
popular multitude th&t Spierenburg traces 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
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Killing kings-or trying to-was taken seriously 
in eighteenth-century France. So when Fran¬ 
cois Damiens, an unemployed servant from 
Artois, attempted to assassinate Louis XV out¬ 
side the palace of Versailles one cold January - 
day in 1757, he assured himself a certain 
celebrity as the spreade&gled centre-piece of a 
spectacular execution scene, with four horses 
champing at the bit as they anxiously (and in 
the end unsuccessfully) tried to pull him'limb 
from limb. Damiens's action also inspired a 
painstakingly thorough enquiry into the inci¬ 
dent by magistrates from the Parlement of 
Paris, and it is the records of that enquiry which 
are the starting point for Dale Van Kley's in¬ 
teresting analysis of some of the ideological 
origins of the French Revolution. 

Damiens himself, it would appear, was less 
the clear-eyed, political ly-conscious precursor' 
of the Revolution than a confused Lee Harvey 
Oswald figure, acting for motives unclear even 
to himself. His judges, however, found it'diffi- 
cuit to accept timt in such a case there was no 
accomplice, ho “grassy knoll”, no string-puller 
behind the gratuitous act. And their suspicions 
are evidently contagious. Revelling in the dark 
corners and the coincidences which always 
seem to abound in cases of the sort, Professor 
Van Kley evidently feels they had a point. 
While Damiens was a "nobqdy”, he .was 
none the less “a nobody not unknown to some 
pretty important somebodies". The “some- 
bbdies" in question included several of the 
most outspoken magistrates of the Parlement 
of Paris, with whom - over tax innovations but 
also over the so-called .“sacraments, con¬ 
troversy" (the question of whether the last rites 
should be withheld front unrepentant Jansen- 
ista) - Louis had been nt loggerheads through¬ 
out the 1750s. Further, ingredients in the plot 
include the points that large numbers of par- 
lemeptaires had. just, in December. 1 756, res¬ 
igned * from- their 'offices - oyer' the JimnenUt 


has grown no less today. Rather, more. The 
popular masses never sympathized with the use 
of repression to control what they perceived as 
victimless crimes: smuggling, for example. 
They feel no different in our day; but now they 
manifest growing uneasiness nt the confusion 
(evident even in the pages under review) be¬ 
tween victims of crimes and "victims” of justice 
or of society, who abound in novels like those 
of Hugo. “Who is Teally guilty?" asks Hugo 
about Claude Gueux (1834). “Is it he? Is it 
we?” Those who have suffered from robbers or 
hoodlums know the dilemma to be false. 

Let us go back to Le Dernier Jour d'un con- 
datnni. The novel, Hugo explained in the pre¬ 
face he wrote for it in 1832, was meant to 
demolish the case for capital punishment by 
stressing those “sentimental reasons” that he 
deemed “the best". Spierenburg has noted the 
growing nineteenth-century repugnance for 
corporal penalties; but those who express this 
distaste in his pages nre still torn between their 
compassion and their sense of wrong. The next 
step was to dissolve the latter. Hugo's ex¬ 
tended plea for empathy with human suffering 
never once referred to the “victim’s" victim. 
Nor did it provide any indication of the crime 
for which his hero hud been condemned to 
death: which, given the French penal code of 
those days, was probably premeditated mur¬ 
der, quite possibly aggravated by theft (see 
Ruskolnikov). 

This is why I think that the honk before us 
peters out too soon. I do not admire it less. 
Spierenburg has addressed an important topic 
in terms that help us to comprehend it. and 
with an equanimity that is seldom-found in 
discussions of this sort. He chronicles activities 
seldom analysed, and never so thoroughly, 
comparatively and in detail. And he does it so 
that, while his own views arc clear, the reader 
is allowed to draw his own conclusions. 


question; that Damiens always maintained that 
he was motivated by "religion";.that he con¬ 
ceived of his act as a crude kind of political 
bargaining (he had not wanted to kill the king, 
he stressed, but to “touch” him); and that he 
seems to have been aware of some of the argu¬ 
ments surrounding the sacraments con¬ 
troversy. The facts are sufficiently persuasive 
for Van Kley to argue that in the Damiens 
affair we are witnessing an early example of the 
kind of cross-class ideological contamination 
crucial to the politicization of the Parisian mas¬ 
ses later in the century. 

Anglo-Saxon historians of eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury France have perhaps tended to overesti¬ 
mate the purely financial element in disputes 
between die monarchy and-the Parlement of 
Paris in the final decades of the Ancien 
Rdgime, to the detriment of the Jansenist ques¬ 
tion. Van Kley certainly redresses the balance 
here, by bis insistence that in the Parlement's 
support, from the late 1740s to the mid 1760s, 
for Jansenist, Gallican arid constitutionalist 
positions ware to be found much of the heat 
and many of the arguments which would set 
monarch and. Parlement at odds at the out¬ 
break of the Revolution. Certainly it is instruc¬ 
tive to find so many parallels between the 1750s 
and the late 1780s arid early 1790s: the “de¬ 
sacra lizatidn" of the monarchy, popular .anti- 
clericalism, a refractory clergy, growing secular 
interference in ecclesiastical matters, nnd so 
on. The fact, hoWever, that equally suggestive 
parallels could have been made betwoen the 
1750s and the 1650s when. the “religious 
Fronde” was In full spate, gives one pause. 

Following a couple of decades in which the 
perspective of the longue durie has been dpmi- 
nnht in French historiographical circles, the 
“event” has been staging something of a come¬ 
back jn recent years, and Van Kley's analysis of 
the Damiens affair will certainly contribute to 
that rehabilitation. Historians of the origins of 
foe Revolution will be unlikely in the future to 
ignore the k ind of re ligiousand political terrain 
opened up by this, close study of a bungled 
assassination attempt. Nevertheless, Professor 
Van Kley ultimately fails to persuade this read- 
• t cr at least of the theses of “contamination” and 
“anticipation” within his chronological 
framework- ■ ■ * ... 
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Charles B. MacDonald subtitles his book “The further 
Definitive Account", as he well may, although a couni 
he draws generously from Ihe US Army’s Offi- in theii 
cial History by Hugh M. Cole, to which he, as conver 
Deputy Chief Historian of the US Army, him- recentl 
self contributed. He has also drawn on his own the 
•* personal experience as a twenly-tivo-year-old arnioui 
infantry company commander in the battle, of grain o 

which he gave n graphic account in his book the dec 

Company Commander. his seni 

In this masterly story of the eleven-day Bat- man, h 

tie of the Bulge - which Churchill, attempting the moi 

to pour oil on the waters troubled by Mont- They hi 

gomery's tactless press conference after it. jus- saw or 

tifinblycalled “The greatest American bottle of tions." 

the war" - MacDonald succeeds in achieving h The 
near-perfect balance between detail and the mandei 
overall picture. His narrative is as clear and colours 
well-judged in describing mid discussing the counter 
decisions, actions and personalities of the com- saw to 

mnndcrs, from the level of regiment up to the help. T 
• Supreme Commander, Eisenhower, as it is in partly e 
its account of events at Ihe level of the front- to reco\ 
line soldier nnd the unfortunate Belgian civi- where, 
Han, caught up in the maelstrom in mid-winter. their fin 

Few books of military history present such a shows tl 

vivid and realistic picture of the confusion of written 
the battlefield; of how much the decisive turn and in Sj 
of events depends on chance, on the action or ted ther 
inaction of individual commanders or small even wh 
bodies of men, while at the same time the firm def 
higher commanders attempt, sometimes with Elsenbo: 
success, sometimes not, to bend the general from the 
pattern of action to their will. MacDonald ex- The traf 
amines in considerable detail the failure of routes in 
•'■Allied intelligence to realize that Hitler plan- -and Ma 
ned a major offensive In that area at that time. principal 

; .Onebf the ; most Interesting revelations, not Group 

Peculiarly British 


widely known, is that Hitler began planning it 
as early as August 19, 1944 , only four days after 
the final failure of a similar counter-offensive 
in Normandy. Indications of his intention be¬ 
came available to Allied Intelligence, but were 
either ignored or misinterpreted. In spite of 
setbacks at Arnhem and the HUrtgen Forest, a 
general state of euphoria prevailed at the head¬ 
quarters of Eisenhower, Montgomery and 
Bradley. The concentration of Panzer forces, 
which was not accurately located, was inter¬ 
preted as being a reserve either to counter 
further Allied thrusts towards the Ruhr, or for 
a counter-attack to recapture Aachen. Nobody 
in their senses, it was thought, least of all the 
conventional Field-Marshal von Rundstedt, 
recently appointed to Supreme Command in 
the West, would think of launching an 
armoured offensive in mid-winter across the 
grain of the Ardennes. But the man who mode 
the decisions. Hitler, was indeed no longer in 
his senses. The Intelligence staffs, almost to a 
man, had, to quote MacDonald, “committed 
the most grievous sin of which a G-2 is capable. 
They had looked in a mirror for the enemy and 
saw only the reflection of their own inten¬ 
tions." 

The immediate reaction of the higher com¬ 
manders to the news of the initial attack was 
coloured by this attitude. They were slow to set 
counter-measures in train, and the weather 
saw to it that the air forces could do little to 
help. The burden fell on the front-line troops, 
partly experienced ones sent to a quiet sector 
to recover from their exertions and losses else¬ 
where, partly completely green formations in 
their first action. The author's detailed account 
shows that, contrary to much that was said and 
written at the time and for some years after, 
and in spite of individual failures, they acquit¬ 
ted themselves well. It was their resistance, 
even when totally cut off, combined with the 
firm defence of some key-points, notably the 
Elsenborn ridge, St Vith and Bastogne, which 
from the start threw German plans out of gear. 
The traffic jams caused by the restriction of 
routes imposed - on Sepp Dietrich's Sixth SS 
- and Manteuffel's Fifth Panzer Armies were the 
principal factor In preventing Model’s ' Army 
Group B from reaching the Meuse: 


iJR.: John l^eegon ; 
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J.' r ? Tlifcy ejjject them a t regular intervals f and like' 
j; 1 them tq baV? a predlctable shape and content. 
v ' • v Spies belohg to .showbiz and are supposed to 


• j 1 add to our slook Of harmless pleasures. . 

Vj ; . It is a matter of astonishment, therefore," 

i • that if we do not take our spies seriously .others 

\ , do* Nazi Germany, Lord Deere assures us, 
j 1 I 'lived In awe and • ; 

' | despairing admiration of the British' Intelligence Ser- 

| vice - an organisation which ... founded by 
i, : Edward IB and perfected by Oliver Crqfhwell, lind 
J.v’;, V secured theothervrfieunaccOUntableaucctssoIBrit- 
’ bb cttptoWdcy irid which, oporai^rijg thipugh the 
J; • i • >f YMCA arid Uui' Boy Scout Movement, had over- 
f 'fo town dynast lek,alteredgqvdrpmenUandaxsasSin- 
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there was never any hope of the operation 
succeeding in its ambitious aim of reaching 
Antwerp and dividing the British and Cana¬ 
dians, physically and psychologically, from the 
Americans. 

MacDonald's book brings out with stark 
clarity the problems which face commanders at 
all levels in such an operation. Is one to hang 
on, and order one’s subordinates to do so to the 
last man and round, in which case neither the 
men nor their equipment can be extricated 
when they are outflanked? Their ammunition 
and supplies exhausted, they are forced to try 
and straggle back and are lucky if they 
make it: in this battle, a remarkable number 
did succeed. If on the other hand a coordinated 
withdrawal is attempted, it can only too easily 
turn into a rout and encourage others to take to 
their heels. MacDonald explains that many of 
the movements, which were interpreted by 
other units ns flight, were in fact authorized 
withdrawals either of logistic units or in order 
to effect a redeployment. 

Some of the generals come well out of the 
story, others do not. The author is critical of 
Bradley and Patton, as he is also of Montgom¬ 
ery, although he gives all three of them credit 
where he feels it is due. On balance he agrees 
that Eisenhower was right, acting on the advice 
of his British assistant chief of staff, Whiteley, 
to give Montgomery responsibility for the 
northern flank, if only because it inclined him 
to cooperate. One of his most interesting 
observations is his criticism of Eisenhower’s 
appeal to Stalin, backed by and transmitted 
through Churchill, to help out by an early 
offensive in the East. It was unnecessary: the 
Ardennes battle was by then firmly under con¬ 
trol, and it handed to Stalin valuable cards 
which he played at Yalta. 

Charles MacDonald's book is as valuable to 
the historian as it is to students of war and to 
anybody interested in what the war was like. 
Those who prefer a racy, tabloid journalist’s 
tale, limited to the exploits of a few of the more 
sensational figures on the German side, may 
like to spend almost as much for Charles Whit¬ 
ing’s slender volujne r 

war; blit they will not get good value for their 
money. 
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of court, Lpndbn clubs- each of which claims . 
to.be so totally individual that it does not ri^ogr !: 
nize the others’ exist ence. iot’ alone iihders'tand ; 
hotv; they, work; To Harrovians, Eton: is 
i$ . a conspiracy against good government, qt at 
least a Eak share of cabinet seats. To Christ 
Church, Balliol is a red-headed league of . 
bureaucrats bent bn undermining thejr elected 
ministers! Tp White’s, the Garrick is a gaggle 
of gossips' who know more than they should 
and broadcast more than they know. 

That being the case, is it any wonder that the 
intelligence services of highly centralized dio- 
Iqtorships such as those of Naz^ Germany and 
s Soviet .- Russia . should bb baffled by the 
kaleidoscopic quality of British behaviour? Or 
that Colonel Z - otherwise Sir Claude Darisey 
- should, have seemed .to them; to .embody 
everything they feafed and envied in British 
mastery of their trade? For Dansey, who the : 
authors of Colonel Z assure us was, as its second-, 

, in-comrtiand, the effective head of the Secret 
Intelligence Service during the Second World 
War, had moved through almost every one of : 
those British friner worlds whose mysteries ex-' 
dte' Ihe neuroses of decent foreign spies.; ’ 
Educated itt.‘Wellington and then at a private 
school in:Belgium/ he was seduced ijvhen six-, 
teon. by the first male lover of. Oscar Wilde. 
Shipped .to ihe colonies by an Q^trage'd father, 

■ a colonel pf the Life 6uard$, he.se rved in ; a 
snoebssiop of reglmynts arid constatihlaries 

; r GlffOrd's Hdrse, thp Lafhcflshlre FusUiers, the 
.South- Afrttiap Light Hbrse, tjio British NortH. 
Bqmepi^qlice - before drifting definitively' 
lntp.lijiel)|g<booeV His targ?ts .were originally 
oneritic^; o^: the^n^^re, ~ the Boexs, the Mad 
Matlab/fthpV^pi lytaribqriod spent irt thepay : - 

■ of Anierl^ Liighvffriarl^e/ IhfrGerman inteUi-; 
gC nee 

the Great- pf public em- 

liloymept, but iibderTcpVbf 

.. undl ip ll?36. he^waas^^p^'l^ o^huriniss, 1 


and David Fisher say, was $ parallel.bbdy to the 
Secret intelligence Sendee, unknown to it, ex¬ 
cept through its chief, C, and designed to step 
into its shoes should war destroy it. 

•The.war did destroy the SIS - in Holland, 
which was one of its chief listening posts. But it 
also' destroyed the Dutch branch of the Z Orga¬ 
nization. So it is surprising to be told that C, 
Colonel Stewart Merizies, at once made Dan¬ 
sey ihis assistant. Read and Fisher's explanat¬ 
ion is that only thus could C hope to conceal 
his own errors in the Dutch d6b&cle; appar¬ 
ently, too, he “knew he Was too weak to run 
SIS on his own”, This explanation conven¬ 
iently allows the authors to represent almost 
everything that happened under SIS’s aegis - or" 
everything, that is, to Dansey*s credit - as Dan- 
Sey’s doing. Good relations with the American 
OSS - Dansey; running the Lucy ring for the s 
Russians - Dansey; milking the (highly efficient) 
Czech service f Dansey; keeping the Gaullists 
. tinder coritfol-Dansey; extracting escaped pris- 
. onersyof-warfrom the Continent-Dansey. And 
; all done in the ebune of a daily round which 
included lunch at the Savoy and dinner at Car- 
, Idge’s. i .! i 

Dansey died two years after thei war ended, 

. leaving behind nothing by which; this account 
of bis'activities may be ycrified - except the 
yetdlcts ori hla oharaptriir by. some, of his wprr 
time, associates. Tp Malcolip Muggeridge/he 
^as “thc only'rqal professional, in Ml6V; fo 
ttyd. Dacre ho Was “corrupt and fo^mpe- 
tent”; to Biendan prackbn, “one of ttofe ablest 
and rijost 8ingl^miiidedi5e^yant?jEngl^ridhas 
everkrioWri."; tpEdward CrankshpW,"the sbrt 
• of mat) who give^ spying a bad. name’.’. Wbat; 
: thread there? /Ge jthey d^crihlng the 

' 8 P I ???^P^9 n ^ ; .Or^ dietely making qS party ( to 
howthegdssip goes MFeierhouse^ndSelwyp, 
the. Qbserycrpnd ,the FinancialTtmesl Worlds. 
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The British government took the conscription 
and direction of women during the Second 
World War further than any of the other com¬ 
batants. Policy-makers were thus forced to 
take up the issue of women's home obligations 
( because this affected what they could be ex¬ 
pected to take on outside the home. Unfortu¬ 
nately, as Penny Summerfield sees it, the 
strength of conventional expectations (based 
on what she describes as pre-war patriarchal 
attitudes and capitalistic practices) blocked the 
opportunity for the development of collecti¬ 
vized domestic services. Had such services 
been introduced, so her argument goes, 
women could have been freed to take an equal 
place with men in the economy during the war, 
a situation which would have perhaps con¬ 
tinued into peacetime. 

There was, of course, some success at collec¬ 
tivization. Ministers and civil servants in rele¬ 
vant government departments pressed for 
many more day-nurseries, introduced British 
Restaurants for “communal feeding", and pro¬ 
nounced on the need for “neighbours’ shopping 
leagues". As the shortage of labour intensified 
and more women were drawn into the work¬ 
force, policies increasingly focused on ways of 
getting women to carry on with their double 
duties. The author concludes: “If the experience 
of mobilising women for war shifted the assump¬ 
tions and ideologies of policy-makers and em¬ 
ployers about women and work at all, it was in 
the direction of the idea that women could com¬ 
bine paid and domestic work without damage to 
industrial productivity and without undermining 
the concept that their first responsibility was (o 
their home." 

In weighing up this argument it must be 
'-pointed ou'b- as, to be fair, the author doek - 
that the study concentrates on women who 
were mobilized for war work in industry. (In 
this sense the title of the book certainly claims 
too much.) The study does not therefore cover 
women whose war work was in the women's 
services or in the Land Army (most of whom 
were single women who found themselves, fer 
from doing two jobs, headily liberated from 
most family lies and pre-war roles). It does not 
cover professional women, or white-collar 
workers, both groups which were to make 
some progress towards equality with men in 
their occupations during and following the 
war. Nor does it Include those who were 
exempt from registration and did not have tojo 
into paid employment. These women for 
most part had young children and could not find 
substitute care, or were exempt because of their 
age (fifty or over by 1943). Even by 1945. ftese 
non-working women were the majority. They 
were the ones who took on voluntary work for. 
such organizations as the WVS, and who were 
engaged in a mesh of mutual aid services which 
were essential both to the women in paid work 
and the war effort.' . 

1 The implication behind much of the author* 
argument is that there was too much opportun* 
Uy given to Women to choose to remain outsid® 
the labour market, arid that it was this tnj* 
weakened the opportunity to end die "gender 
identification” of domestic responsibilities. It 
tty ho means beitain, however, what the Ipng - 
term result would have been if greater powers 
of conscription of women, and its corollary ot 
.' the, “Veady provision of universal colleqtiw 
facilities”, had ■ been implemented^ BJ 
• whether ; dr not - one accepts Summemela * 
ideological slant, the historical material 
sb assidliously assembled from the archives or 
the priblic Record Office arid Mass Observa- 
;.. tldh is revpaling, More than anything .else me 

uIIl iLL-’jl _."2_i j_j ■ __*i.u r.i-inHilUOUS 


; book is ljuccessftti in portraying the continuous 
' efforts tiiat Were maeje by government tp.taW 

JaA. . K.i * Jjit’ • «• i » i.iAMinn them* 


.foakje& While not l givfog; much thought jo. 
;.feni 1 n 1st Rvalues, d id succeed in holding on if 
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A polite intruder 


Michael Neve 

— f 

ELIZABETH CHAMBERS PATTERSON 
Mary Somerville and the Cultivation of 
Science, 1815-1840 

264pp. Dordrecht, Netherlands: Njjhoff. 

Df 190. 

9024728231 

The scientific activity and organization of 
women in the nineteenth century have re¬ 
ceived surprisingly little attention. Women are 
no doubt assumed to be hidden somewhere in 
the historical record: as wives, or more gener¬ 
ally, as audience. As wives, they get little his¬ 
torical notice, and one can only imagine the 
long hours that, say, Emma Darwin or Lady 
Lyell must have spent being talked across by 
their scientifically animated husbands. Even 
when marital relations were more argumenta¬ 
tive, as was clearly the case with the chemist Sir 
Humphry Davy and his Scottish wife Jane (nde 
Apreece), it continues to seem inappropriate 
to discuss the personal life when thinking about 
the course of Davy’s scientific career, with its 
moments of intense creativity, followed by 
years of alienation, snobbery and religious 
anxiety. As an audience for science, women do 
receive some blanket recognition, as the target 
for afternoons of instruction in scientific in¬ 
stitutions, where for example the unimagin¬ 


ably exotic sexuality of flowers could be cen¬ 
sored, via the taxonomy of Linnaeus and his 
followers, and served up as an edifying dish for 
mothers and their children, complete with 
natural theological glosses that edge the listen¬ 
er to a regard for the Creator and his (sic) 
carefully planned designs. 

Mary Somerville, whose name now graces 
an Oxford college, was one of the exceptions to 
the rule of exclusion, and Elizabeth Chambers 
Patterson has spent a number of years prepar¬ 
ing a proper study of her. The result is an 
extremely useful addition to the under¬ 
nourished 8rea of scientific biography, conven¬ 
tional in tone but excellently researched and 
especially dear about the importance of good 
metropolitan contacts for aspirant scientists of 
either sex. 

Bom Mary Fairfax in Jedburgh, Scotland, in 
1780, Elizabeth Patterson's heroine was well 
drilled in the dramatic arts while very young, 
and when she made her way into polite Edin¬ 
burgh society she already displayed some of 
the characteristics that were to make \her 
famous, politeness above all. Mary also took 
an unusual interest in mathematics, which 
must have sustained her through her unhappy 
first marriage, to a cousin, which lasted from 
1804 to September 1807. He died then, aged 
twenty-nine, an event that shaped her whole 
career. She was taken up by sympathetic Whig 


Edinburgh, and married another cousin, Wil¬ 
liam Somerville, in 1812. Through her hus¬ 
band, and her social graces, she quickly 
charmed leading European savants, helped by 
William's election to the Royal Society. 

The informal scientific career that followed 
could be said to show the advantages of enthu¬ 
siasm, application and also the capacity to im¬ 
itate. As a result, there were papers (some 
delivered by her husband) to the Royal Socie¬ 
ty, as well as the translation of Laplace’s Mica- 
nique cilesie of 1830, and the synthetic On the 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences of 1834. 
The regularities and fastidious neutralities of 
mathematics and the physical sciences allowed 
for Mary to be approved by her male col¬ 
leagues: it might have been a different story if 
she had wanted to revive, say, Erasmus Dar¬ 
win’s The Loves of the Plants. 

Somerville became internationally famous, 
and a cautious defender of women’s suffrage 
and need for higher education. Elizabeth Pat¬ 
terson’s excellent use of the manuscript 
sources brings alive the world which acknow¬ 
ledged that one woman at least should be given 
what would now be called token recognition. 
And it is clear that Mary contributed to the 
distillation of the approved virtues of early 
Victorian science, with the accent firmly on 
physical laws, regularity and sanitized pedago¬ 
gics. 
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"Snails” (1883), three-year-oitl Paul Klee's pencil 
sketch on a coloured print of beetles, reproduced from 
Klee and Nature by Richard Verdi(2S8pp. 

Zwcmmer. £22; paperback, £15. 0 302 02747 51. 


A fossil-hunter’s record 


Robert Martin 

RICHARD E. LEAKEY 
One Life: An autobiography 
207pp. Michael Joseph. £12.95. 
071812247 X 


The Leakey family rightly occupies a promin¬ 
ent place in the history of the search for fossil 
evidence df human evolution. The original 
husband-and-wife team, Louis and Mary, radi¬ 
cally transformed the overall picture through 
thedlscovery of vital new fossil material in East 
Africa, notably in the Olduvai Gorge of Tanza¬ 
nia. At Olduvai, Mary Leakey has continued 
her valuable work up to the present day, fol¬ 
lowing the untimely death of Louis in 1971. By 
good fortune, one of their four sons, Richard, 
also became a fossil-hunting enthusiast - de¬ 
spite his earlier avowed intent to do anything . 
rather than follow in his parents’ footsteps - 
and at the age of only forty he has already 
established himself as an authority. In 1968 he 
opened up a vast new fossil site covering some 
500 square miles on the eastern shore of Lake 
Turkana in Kenya. Regular fossil-hunting 
seasons there have yielded an abundance of 
revealing new specimens. The now permanent 
base camp at JCoobi Fora has provided a centre 
for one of the most sustained and rewarding 
Campaigns ever conducted in the quest for new 
evidence concerning human origins. 

Leakey has already written a number of suc¬ 
cessful books qbout the interpretation.of the 
fbssij evidence of .human evolution (Origins;. 
People of the Lake ; Hie Making of Mankind- 
the first two in collaboration with Roger Lewin 
and the third in association With a seven-part 
television series). His latest book One Life is, 
by contrast, a very personal account of his own 
"experiences between tys birth in 1944 and a 
crfid.al turning-point in 1979. The significance 
of that date, dnd of the title of his autobiogra¬ 
phy, rejates to the fact that a severe kidney 
Complaint (first diagnosed ip 1969) culminated 
m complete renai failure in 1979. Thanks to the 
donation of a kidney, by his previously 
csfrahgecl brother Philip, who. held just become' 

M e .^er ‘of Parliament iri Kenya, Richard 
sUryivhd this ordeal tq build tipon his previous 
accomplishments; G/ie Life begins and ends 
Vnth reference to Leakey’s operation and sub- 
ret^et-v underlining the. signal Im- 
thlS; Pplsode on his. life. Indeed, the 
peripp just hrior to the Operation, dinting which 
di®lys.fs sessions were required, 
was also significant In that he tobk the oppor- 
Wjdfe : .m6st; of the m&nufccript for foe 

Ro^Wb’graphy 


ing blend of ingredients over and above the 
main story of his progressive involvement in 
the hunt for human fossil evidence. He experi¬ 
enced al first hand the transition of Kenya from 
the status of a British colony to that of on 
independent nation, including the State of 
Emergency that existed prior to independence. 
Louis himself was keen to emphasize that he 
was a “white African” and Richard makes a 
major point of his role as a Kenyan citizen, who 
sees his various contributions, including active 
involvement in the protection of Kenyan wild¬ 
life and the establishment of educational facili¬ 
ties through his post of Director of the National 
Museum in Nairobi, as Kenyan achievements 
in the fullest sense. In passing, he also makes a 
number of candid comments about the often 
negative, but sometimes positive, aspects of 
Kenya's heritage as a former British colony. In. 
illustration, he wryly notes that the house he 
built for himself in the suburbs of Nairobi was 
almost subjected to a demolition order because 


the roof timbers, contrary to regulations, were 
inadequate to support three feet of standing 
snow! 

The main story is that of Leakey's gradual 
emergence as a leading figure in the field of 
human palaeontology. The book is written 
with a refreshing combination of frankness ab¬ 
out his own occasional shortcomings and rela¬ 
tive gentleness regarding those of others, mak¬ 
ing for pleasant reading as the central story 
unfolds. One theme that emerges repeatedly is 
bis initial concern about his lack of formal uni¬ 
versity training. At one point, he was tom 
between the immediate challenge of pushing 
ahead with his own productive fossil-hunting 
and the alternative of delaying everything for 
three years in order to obtain a degree. In the 
event, this issue has surely proved to be 
irrelevant. From his earlier close association 
with his parents' work and experiences such as 
preparing and dispatching modern mammal 
skeletons to institutions all over the world. 


Listening to the sky 


Colin A. Ronan _ 

DUDLEYS A WARD 
Bernard Lovell 
320pp. Hale. £12.95. 

0709017456 

The astronomer Bernard Lovell first came to 
be a household name in the late 1950s and early 
60s. Yet, surprisingly, it was only a series of 
somewhat fortuitous circumstances that trans¬ 
formed this extraordinary man, trained purely 
as a traditional physicist, into a pioneer radio 
astronomer. Dudley Saward’s biography gives 
an account of this metamorphosis. 

He makes a slow and Somewhat uninspiring 
start, but after this his narrative gathers j>ace, 
coming truly to life in his description of 
Lovell’s' vital wartime research for the RAF. 
When we arrive at his achievements after (he 
war, the book becomes an aepount almolt en¬ 
tirely of Lpvell’s administrative battles; Ills 
struggles against officialdom, against the most 
astonishing governmental apathy; and an in¬ 
ability in others to appreciate what :he was. 
trying to achieve.. It is true that once peace had 
come Lovell was forced to expend a great deal 
of time and energy in obtaining grants, buying 
land to extend the nascent radio astronomy 
observatory at Jodrell Bank, aqd master-mind¬ 
ing the birth and development of a unique 
250-foot diameter radio ielescope which could 
be Steered to point to any direction in the sky. 
Of all this Saward ghWs’a - telling aC&juM 


though, strangely, he does not mention the 
prime irony: the series of government posters 
under the title “Britain can make it” which 
included a picture of Jodrell Bank and 
appeared during the time that Manchester 
University was still in serious debt because 
additional public funding for the telescope had 
been refused. 

Yet no scientist spends dll his time in admin¬ 
istrative wrangles, least of all a pioneer in a 
new field like Lovell. Lovell received the acco¬ 
lade of FRS for his science, not because his 
election would be of "signal benefit to the.Soci- 
ety” for some other reason, and the biography 
of a scientist pan hardly give a balanced view of 
its subject if his science is not giyen sufficient 
prominence. As I have said, Saward's book is 
excellent when it comes to Lovell'S wartime 
research - Saward was himself deeply involved. 
in this from the RAF side - but the early work 
that Lovell did hs a postgraduate student and 
physicist, and later as a radio astronomer, is 
less satisfactorily handled. Partly this is be¬ 
cause Saward lacks a flair for explaining scien¬ 
tific terminology - the text will present, no 
problems to the scientifically literate, but ft will 
to the uninitiated. Tn addition, (aid little space 
is given tp radio astronomy and its immense 
significance;, a short chapter setting out the 
state of astronomy before the advent df 
pioneers like LoveUi Ryle, jPawsty, and Gra¬ 
ham Smith, and giving a glimpse df the revolu¬ 
tion, they initiated, might hiivepnWided a hetr. 
ter/perspective. .It mighlhave helped,the: ba- 
fSn»rtdb. : ff tfiehj'had befctf bw/ritidH df the' 


Leakey received invaluable training in palae¬ 
ontology and anatomy at source. His legendary 
organizational skills have paid magnificent di¬ 
vidends in the long-term work at Koobi Fora, 
particularly because o|his astute decision at an 
early age to set up a multi-disciplinary team. 
This included, in addition to the Kenyan ana¬ 
tomist Joseph Mungai nnd seasoned Kenyan 
technicians such as Kamoya Kimeu and Ber¬ 
nard Ngeneo, a number of gifted foreign sden^.. 
tists such as Kay Behrensmeyer, Glyn Isaac, 
Vince Maglio and Alan Walker. The painsta¬ 
kingly careful work conducted at Koobi Fora, 
matched by the equally careful publications 
that have ensued, owe much to the varied skills 
and talents that Richard Leakey brought to 
bear. He is also a very accomplished lecturer 
and a respected contributor to scientific meet¬ 
ings. One can only hope that he will continue to 
survive such setbacks as snakebite, crash land¬ 
ings and sundry ailments, to give us in due 
course the second half of his life story. 


brilliant achievements of some Of Lovell's own 
research students which would have illustrated 
something of the stimulating atmosphere at 
Jodrell Bank and Lovell's generous attitude to 
their work. 

But one can have no grumble about. Sa¬ 
ward’s handling of Lovell’s relations with tlie 
media. Public relations are vital for the well¬ 
being of expensive research projects, • and 
Lovell certainly knew what he was doing in this 
respect - he always managed to communicate 
without ever losing control of the situation. HJs 
work in this field has paid great dividends, not 
only for himself but for astronomy in general. 

The Culture of. Biomedicine: Studies In Science 
and Culture, Volume 1, edited by D. Heyward 
Brock and Ann Hnrward <200pp. University of 
Delaware Fress. £ 17.95.Includes 
essays , by Michael S, Gregory on “Sriejice 
and-Humanities: Toward n New Worldview”, 
David C. Thomasma on “The Goals of Medi-, 
ciqe and Society”, Richard M. Zaner on “The 
Phenomenon, of Medicine: of Hoaxes and 
Humor”, .James E. Trosko on “Scientific 
Views of Human Nature: Implications for the 
Ethics, of Technological Intervention", 
Michael Ruse on “The Sociobiology of Human 
Sexuality: A Progress Report”, Van Rens¬ 
selaer Pqlter on “Bioethics and the Human 
Prospect”; W. J. Coggins and Peter Graham on 
“Patients in Particular: Three Cases in Clinical 
Management 1 ’ and Dennis Carlson on “Health, 
Art* aiid Drama: Underutilized Resources for 
Inforoved Quality of'Ufe". ' 
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Representing gods and heroes 


() ., Hugh Lloyd-Jones 

jj - 

j Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiac 

; : Class Icae 

» ! Volume 1, Aara-Aphlad. Pari 1, pp lix + 88J; 

j Part 2, pp 57 of index + 699 plates. Volume 2, 
- j Aphrodisins-Alhena. Part i.ppxxiii + I, L10; 
ij, | Pari, pp 88 of index + 439 plates. 

J 1 ■ • ZOrich: Artemis. Subscription price, 
if ' 1,650 Sw fr the pair, 

jj. I 3760887SI i 

If i 

; i For many years students of ancient art, no less 
Jfc • than students of ancient literature, history and 

■ i religion, have depended upon the Atlsfuhr- 

jjj • itches Lexikon tiergriechischen und refmischen 

Ijh-H ■ Mythologie edited by W. H. Reseller (1884- 
IfSt-f ; - 1937). But this work does not cater well for 

If 1 iconography, and its illustrations are sporadic 
•> ’ ! and inadequate. We badly needed n lexicon 
•j. - designed to show the nctunl state of Greek, 

'■ ' Etruscan and Roman iconography, giving 
| | ' attention also to the art of peripheral regions, 

; which would present the entire development of 

* : the changing representation of mythological 

!;, persons nnd stories from the end of the Bronze 

Age to the time of the triumph of Christianity, 

| • and that is what we are now getting, in the 
f I Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Clas- 

! 1.7 sicae. 

!!*•' The project has the support of academies 

and learned institutions in all countries where 
such things are cared for, including the British 
Academy. The elaborate structure designed to 
, supervise its execution, consisting of a Conseil 

de Fondation, a Comrfe Scientifique Inter- 
national and a Comite de Redaction with head- 
L j ! quarters in Basle has so far functioned with 
uncommon speed and effectiveness, thanks in 
\. large measure to the daemonic energy of the 
j j* Secretary-General, Mme Lilly Kahil. The con¬ 
tributors include many.^f the leading author- 
gv; " ities on ancient art, and the lexicon is written in 

■ . four languages, English, French, German and 
•lii Italian. 

Jij; Each article has on introduction, a biblio- 
§Pj —graphy, a catalogue of all known representa- 
tibns 6f the subject, whether these are extant 


lovers. After that come likenesses of the god¬ 
dess in the oriental periphery, and likenesses of 
the Etruscan goddess Turan, who is identified 
with her. Within these categories, we are en¬ 
abled to follow the evolution of the various 
types with all their subdivisions from the 
Bronze Age to the victory of Christianity. 

We must not be alarmed by the fact that the 
two double volumes that have appeared have 
not yet reached the end of the letter A, for the 
letter A happens to be the initial not only of the 
great heroes Achilles, Agamemnon, Ajax and 
Aeneas, as well of such interesting figures as 
Achclous, Actaeon, Admetus, Adrastus, 
Aegeus, Alcestis. Alcmena, Alcmaeon, 
Amphiaraus, Amymone, Andromache, 
Andromeda, Antigone, Anliope and Atalan- 
ta, but of five major divinities. Aphrodite, 
Apollo, Ares, Artemis and Athena. There will 
be seven double volumes in all. The various 
gods and heroes are treated not only in their 
Greek, Etruscan nnd Roman aspect, but under 
the forms which they assume in the art of 
neighbouring cultures in both east nnd west; 
thus the article on Aphrodite is supplemented 
by articles on the Arabian Al-’Uzza and the 
Etruscan Turan, as well as one on the Syrian 
goddess Alilat or Atargatis, who is usually 
identified with her though also with Athena 
and with Artemis. Even minor divinities and 
minor heroes find a place, if they are some¬ 
where represented in art; thus we find many 
local deities, such as eponymous heroes of 
particular localities. Some deities shown are 
eccentric, like the Gnostic Abraxas with cock's 
head and snake-feel. Personified abstractions 
and allegories are included, so that we find 
Abundantia and Apolausis (Enjoyment), 
known from mosaics, Apate (Deception) from 
an Apulian vase, and the personified Athana- 
sia (Immortality) whom Athena went to fetch 
to save her dying protege Tydeus. Gems, 
coins, mosaics and monuments of late antiquity 
figure no less than sculpture and paintings 
on vases and elsewhere; we find also accounts 
of works of art known to us only from 
descriptions. 

The mode of treatment naturally varies 
somewhat from one contributor to another; • 
but the work abounds with material which will 
be precious to students of literature, history 
and religion , hardly less than to students of 


Thus representations of the murder of 
Agamemnon by his wife Clytemnestra and her 
lover Aegisthus, and of the later murder of 
Aegisthus by Agamemnon’s son Orestes and 
his sister Electra, tend to assume a similar pat¬ 
tern. in which a girl is often shown trying to 


Geryon and many groups of vases are influ¬ 
enced by particular Attic dramas. 

As for the doctrines of the Roman school, 
they may easily be pushed too far; it is reward¬ 
ing to study the mythological type as well as the 
individual character or story, but such figures 


tern, in wun.ii a ./ ... - 

protect the victim. Agamemnon’s protector is as Achilles and Herakles have an individual 
v _... ...itk hie Ho.iohfpr Pipe- character which does not varv. It would inrWH 


commonly identified with his daughter Elec¬ 
tra, Aegisthus’ with his daughter Erigone, and 
scholars have concluded that there must have 
been literary versions of the story in which 
these daughters tried to save their fathers; yet 
il may well be that they are thus depicted only 
because the artists found the presence of such a 
female figure needful to the group they were 


character which does not vary. It would indeed 
be useful to have a dictionary of iconography 
motifs and of mythological typology; but it is a 
great deal more useful, for students of ancient 
and Renaissance art just as much as for stud¬ 
ents of ancient literature, history and religion, 
to have a dictionary based, as this one is, upon 
the individual figures and episodes of mytho- 

lomi TTip uintl- ic Tint rhpnrv hut if u/ac rink, »- 


icmaic uguit- iifcwMi-. a -r- j - - * - * 

portraying. Certainly scholars should be more logy. The work is not cheap; but it was right to 
cautious in this respect; but it is still true that produce so splendidly a lexicon that will be 
many works of art are influenced by Stesi- priceless to scholars for at least a 
chorus’ poem about Herakles’ battle with century. 

The Poem of Death 


Br yan Hainsworth _ 

MARTIN MUELLER 
The Iliad 

210pp. Allen and Unwin. £15. 

0048000272 
SETH L.SCHE1N 

The Mortal Hero: An introduction to Homer’s 
Iliad 

223pp. University of California Press. £18. 
0520051289 ___ 

Martin Mueller doesn't call his book an Intro¬ 
duction to the Iliad , but it can best be read as 
such, or rather as an introduction to a second 
reading. Seth L. Schein modestly suggests that 
The Mortal Hero is no more than an introduc¬ 
tion, if subtitles are descriptive, but four-fifths 
of his book are devoted to a single thesis. Intro¬ 
ductions to a seminal work of literature have 
(at a quick count) a threefold role: to explain 
the conventions of its genre that are incompre¬ 
hensible or repellent; to discuss the place of the 


lieve that to repeat oneself is an aesthetic sin. 
Even Mueller, who has a chapter on battle 
scenes and for whom the difference between 
formulaic and non-formulaic repetition is im¬ 
portant, has a thin discussion of the thematic 
element in traditional heroic poetry. 

For Schein, however, all this is preliminary; 
his concern is with the Homeric insight into the 
plight of man in a world where there is destiny 
but no salvation. The first item on his agenda is 
the gods. It ought rather to have been that 
amorphous fundamental power that lay 
beyond the gods, moira (relegated to an 
appendix), and its kindred concepts, the vague 
daimon and the shadowy keres, by which is 
ordained the entire order of things, physical, 
moral and social. The gods do not run this 
show; they are part of it. Schein plays down the 
role of moira and attributes the same attitude 
to Homer. It is true that at this point the poet 
avoids explicit anthropomorphism and as 
firmly pushes moira into the background as 
Virgil brings fatum into the foreground. The 
background is where she belongs, unapprpHCh- 


VW-'; .or known.from descriptions, and an icono- ' but the work abounds with material which will give the work its permanent value. Mueller is 
I graphic commentary. The catalogue presents bo precious to students of literature, history sound and conscientious on the first of these 

Eli firit the ridn-nttrrative arid then.the narrative and religion hardly less than to students of and has a little to say on the second; Schein is 

image*; when the »ibjeci figures In ii'series of 'ancient and Renaissance ait. In some cases excellent value on the third. . , , * • 

S>S- - episodes, these are set but, so far as this is ■ ■ contributors, not surprisingly, since their main What conventions of Homeric epic perplex 

Saa V. pos&blb, ; in chft>nolbgica! order J Where posSi-- interest, is in art, have missed literary data of the reader? It depends which reader. He who 

: * bla Gteek; Etmscan and Roman Objects afe- some significance; this has happened most of attempts the Greek comes up against one pf 

^^^ffereritlated/arid the items'of the catmogue rifl in the case of papyrus tmrts published cpm«.;: the. most formidable, from the first line: the 
are.clnssified accordirigtb die typesQf abjecti paratively lately, and it Is good to know that poet’s protean, composite form of language, 
jjfijfc;: ih the lednogrnphical conimeptary.the order is future volumes will be cheeked by a competent Much indeed follows from this, but neither 
jjpBX friy life chrtinology Of nll the herim riapvtolonist. Less excusable is the occasional . Schein nor MuelleT envisage a readership 

■ listed: V^te hebBSsary^the^nnectlqn ofthe citation of autho^ in out-of-datecditkms, equipped to tackle the Iliad as Homer sang 
l|^' : im^Witlf the practice of religious cult is ex- .thostofteivby some of those contributors who, it. Neither accordingly mentions Witte’s or 
plained j liters ry arid ttplgtaphic texts are made write in Frerich.- Inevitably * a:'work of- this Meister’s lapidary contributions to the com- 

^ JjulluSe of, but the stfess.is placed, rightly; on ■ hind must be oqt pf date • in certain details prehension ofthe Kunstsprache and both begin 

;sthu : the 1 representations ^ . even befbreltepublication. and reviewers have with MUman Parry and the noun-epithet 
hfliefedwid rel^oUs as well a* in already, drawn attention to some such cases. .. formula. It would, of course, be Impious to do 
hfrfetyb develbpritehti end are ofteprefeted ButriU this does little to detract from the great- less, though Schein at .least seems to discuss 
V >'• \ tb-histqfy, economy politics. ' i -, value of the work - . Apart from its contribution. formulae on the mountaineering principle, 

Vj i ' ..^'As aii illustration ioif hi>w the method works, ' to learning, ills most attractive to study, and I • because they are there, and comments, 

7 , let ds lake the.learned' article onYAphrodlte; was not able to refrain from going right “Though this conception [of an oral style] may 

• J" ! i (i; Wfitten by Angelos Dellvorrias WftH the'assist- through eaqh ; volume from start to finish. help us to understand the history pf the fprra In 

Tr aheepf Gratia Berger-Doer arid Anneliese . The genera) schenip of the work Will not, it which the Iliad was created, it does not by itself 

• ’I j i -.. Kossatz-Deis^mann, First come the anfcoriit must be acknowledged, content every reader, contribute to literary criticism.” Salute him as 

; 1 V 1 • - likeheises of early date,' sufch as the cult statue .it has been criticized as having been arranged an honest man.' 

1 { ;. of Paphos arid its derivatives, and next the too much in terms of written sources, arid for ' There is another difficulty also. Both writers 

.. • ’ };• hermsthat depict the 'gpddess. T'he long third not bearing inmindt hat iconography is not the assume that their interested general reader has 
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work in the history of its genre; and to steer the able and implacable, leaving the front of the 
reader in the direction dT those MpScIs'ffiaf ' stipefrriatural stage to the carefree squabbles ol 
give the work its permanent value. Mueller is the twelve Olympians. It Is their destiny to live 
sound and conscientious on the first of these for ever without toil, watching with a certain 
and has a little to say on the second; Schein is admiration the pathetic struggle of those 
excellent value on the third. - • - , • • whose destiny is to toil and die. 

What conventions of Homeric epic perplex Coming to terms with toil was the essence of 
the reader? It depends which reader. He who the didactic poetry of Hesiod; coming to terms 
atteraots the Greek conies up against one of with death that of the heroic tradition. 


Whether Homer held the conventional view, 
that fame (properly celebrated, of course, in 
heroic song) was imperishable, is a moot point. 
There is more than a hint, in a poem whose last 
significant scene is of two men weeping over, 
the wreckage of their lives, that the honour and 
achievement of the heroic life is vanity. Schein 
discusses all this in a bright, racy style: there is 
sqmetimes a certain breathlessness, as if every 
entry in his well-chosen classified bibliography 
(supplemented by useful notes) had to be 
summarized in a paragraph. But the message is 
clear: for this generation the Iliad is the Poem 
of Death. What has happened to that emotion 
called by Homer kharme : the heroic gusto or 
those \yho enjoy their work on the battlenel 

. The different tone ofMueller’s book is plauj 

from, any page: the type (small), the form® : 
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devoted to the standing goddess falls Wo three ~ the figurative 1 tradition offers - In regard to the epithets, and sp pbscvlres the basis of Parry's 
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But LetHmore; though in ihpst,respects very. v posftiori. A bibliography, much the s^me ^ 
literal, was noV consistent in his repdering L of Schein’s, is reinforced with comments, h® . 

-- . their© is no' annotation. But it is a work of. 
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s: so the stages ar® 
incorporate a de--, 
flies’heroismjflM a. 
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A son of the croft 


David Fraser 

KENNETH KEDDLE 

The Gentle Shetlander: The extraordinary 
story of an artist in the shadows 
I25pp. Edinburgh: Paul Harris £8.95. 
0862280885 

Adam Christie was born in 1868, a member of a 
Shetland fishing and crofting family. His child¬ 
hood was marked by the death of his mother 
when he was seven, and the admission of his 
father to an asylum in Montrose three months 
later: the elder Christie was detained there for 
two and a half years, during which Adam was 
looked after by grandparents. After leaving 
school at the age of thirteen, clearly regarded 
as an oddity, he spent his time working on the 
family croft, reading, ruminating and contri¬ 
buting poems, letters and articles to the Shet¬ 
land Times. These-reproduced in an appendix 
to Kenneth Keddie’s book - show a strong feel 
for language, whether English or Shetland di¬ 
alect. They indicate, too, a quirky, original 
mind and a certain arrogance. They are enjoy¬ 
able to read and bring their author vividly be¬ 
fore the eye - questioning, impatient, cock¬ 
sure, voluble, with a sharp streak of radical 
resentment at a world so imperfectly ordered. 

Christie was also gifted with his hands. He 
liked making things, using any medium that 
was available, employing a nail for an etching 
tool, a chewed matchstick as a paintbrush, 
drawing, painting, carving in wood, working in 
stone, He also enjoyed music and made viotins 
and played them. In 1901 he, like his father, 
was admitted to the Montrose Asylum with a 
severe depression, a mental condition which 
kept him confined in that institution until his 
death in 1950. He was cared for in an enlight¬ 
ened way and appears to have been well-liked. 
In the asylum - The Sunnyside Royal Hospital 
-he carved, sculpted and worked hard with his 
hands: but he wrote no more. 


>. i’i !i i ..S' 
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Catina Estate employees and crofters. 1885. Reproduced from Canni: The story of a Hebridean Island (323pp. 
Oxford University Press. £25.0199201374) byJ. L. Campbell whopresented the Isle of Canna to the National 
Trust for Scotland In 1981 after forty three years of ownership. The book will be reviewed shortly in die TLS. 


In telling Christie's story Keddie (and 
George Mackay Brown in a foreword) make 
high claims. Adam is described as “unique per¬ 
sonality”: as a natural artist of extraordinary 
gifts: as an artist of "nascent genius”. Evidence 
to support this is scant. Christie’s stone heads 
(which Keddie interestingly connects to pre- 
Christian Celtic influences, conscious and un¬ 
conscious) are, to judge by the photographs, 
strong and primitive but little more. His poetry 
was unoriginal, but at its best not without felic¬ 
ity, the vernacular being stronger than the En¬ 
glish: and his prose was clear and grammatical, 
albeit expressing unremarkable ideas and 
perceptions. None of this persuades the reader 
of anything approaching genius. Adam comes 
through as likeable, unusual and, no doubt, 
with a sensitive mind for which life proved too 
much. 

The Gentle Shetlander: written in a tiresome 
button-holing style, (“allow me to set the scene 


Obsequial behaviour 


Angus Calder _ ~ 

ANNEGORDON 

Death Is For The Living 

174pp. Edinburgh: Paul Harris. £7.50. 

0862280893 

Anne Gordon is a judicious antiquarian, and 
her absorbing study of Scottish funeral customs 
casts torchbcams from unfamiliar angles into 
the country’s social history. On Skye, in the 
early nineteenth century, a writer noted that 
during wakes "such a quantity of meat and 
drink iVas distributed as kept the nearest sur¬ 
viving relatives for several years in the greatest 
poverty . . . The “yisdom of funeral laws” 
had sought to restrict prodigality at the lyke- 
wakes of the jioor arid the 'obsequies of the 
great, with an Act about Banquetting and 
Apparel of 1621. But twelve years later the first 
Earl of Buccleuch was buried at Hawick with 


nearly twice as many “saullies” - hired mour¬ 
ners - as the twenty-four permitted by the Act. 
In 1704, a judge. Sir William Hamilton, was 
interred at a cost equivalent to two years of his 
salary - this in a poor country becoming 
famous for its inhabitants’ thriftiness. 

But as Gordon points out, funerals redistri¬ 
buted goods and cash in favour of the poor. 
The “mortdoth” was a pall laid over a coffin or 
wrapped round a shrouded corpse. Income 
from the hire of mortcloths, and of parish 
hearses, was passed on by burghs and kirks to 
the impoverished. “Whether attending as 
mourners or going as beggars”, the poor could 
often eat well at funerals. Guilds and Kirk 
Sessions made sure that most paupers had “de¬ 
cent” burials, while rich heritors often be¬ 
queathed large sums in alms. In various ways 
sober (and not so sober) obsequies bonded 
social classes together, and it was a mark of 
their ostracism that the serfs who worked in 
coalmines were considered Ineligible for burial 


After the improvements 


Bruce Urquhart 

DAVID KERR CAMERON ■ 

The CornkUtei* Days; Portrait of a Land and its 
Rituals:..; . ; 

263pp. Goliancz; £9.95. 

0575C04920’-' . 

In 77ie Cornkister Days, ^the,final volume (suc- 
ce*dlng The Ballad and the Plopgh and Willie 
Gnvjri , ; Crofterman) of an admirable socio-his- 
torical trilogy of life in the Scottish farmtouns, 
David Kerr Cameron focuses- particularly on 
changing, methods. of agriculture arid their 
wfect& on the resilient rural population of the 
^^‘Easterii loWland plateau of Buchao. 
FarmtoiirCris the Doric word for a farmhouse 
fogatlterwithtts bulldogs arid its land: this was 
-UlfUally held in joint:teriapqy,-sometimes with 
a? many as twejfty tenants who worked the iand ■ 

. aeWrtlipg to medieval systems. The$e.close 
communities, bound together by poverty and 
: ;he : (^torap; bf‘ the Middle Ages ( ; began.tq ; - 
Prtia k up' iiiThe mld-eighteertth century With 


for you") abounds in social commentary. Ked¬ 
die refers with disapprobation (which he 
ascribes, by supposition, to Christie) to the fact 
that of forty-nine hospital managers of Sunny- 
side ten were lairds, including two carls: this 
may have been deplorable or it may have indi¬ 
cated particular public spirit among the landed 
proprietors of Angus. Sitting on hospital 
- Boards of Management is rarely a form of self- 
indulgence. There is a guod deal of this sort of 
thing, which will arouse sympathy or promote 
irritation dependent bn the reader's cast of 
mind. Hie story, however, is an interesting 
one, and the book’s most impressive point is 
made almost without the author appearing to 
notice: that is, how a hard-working crofting lad 
who left school at thirteen had the learning, the 
love of books, the skill and the leisure to write 
as Adam Christie wrote. No genius, perhaps; 
but the society which produced this articulacy 
had much of which to be proud. 


beside others on consecrated ground. 

In a people who still believed in the physical 
resurrection of the dead, the irruption of body- 
snatching in the 1820s produced widespread 
social trauma. It exposed a significant conflict 
between "superstitious” instinct and scientific 
rationalism. The Edinburgh Courant coolly, 
pointed out that if the City’s Medical School 
was to exist at alt, anatomical “subjects must be 
procured” - so what about imports from 
abroad, or native criminals? But meanwhile 
mobs gathered to assail anyone who gave the 
least sign of anticipating God as "resurrection¬ 
ist”, like one unfortunate street porter spotted 
carrrying into a medical building wfa'at proved 
to be the corpse of a llama from a menagerie. 

Despite the Anatomy (Scotland) Act of 1832 
which regulated the dissection of bodies before 
burial, grave-watching persisted in some parts 
till mid-century, abetting that Scottish interest 
in the macabre which stlii flavours the coun¬ 
try’s literary culture. 


the advent of the Improvers - lairds who, dis¬ 
enchanted by Jacobite failure, looked to the, 
English political-economic renaissance and de¬ 
termined to. bring prosperity to their lands, 
Although Cameron’s sympathies He in the 
main with the common man and his way of life 
epitomized in the bothy ballad (or cornkister), 
he acknowledges the immense benefits 
brought by Improvers such as Grant of Mony- : 
musk who created a home farm especially in : 
order to demonstrate his innovations to his 
tenants, importing techniques,'men and 
machines from the south where he had been an 
MP at Westminster: as Cameron puts It, "a 
member of the oldest! of farming clubs, the 
House of Commons”. The vogue for improve¬ 
ment spread and enclosures began to provide 
the security of tenure necessary to raise the 
fertility of soil through draining, dunging and 
regular rotations. Policy lands were land¬ 
scaped by Scottish surveyors who were doubt¬ 
less influenced by Repton and Bro^n; barren 
moors were planted with millions of trees. The . 
lairds had-tQ faoe stonyicoj»eivtitisn);iri;thepld Jr 
farmtouns and negotiations often ended in the 


eviction of families who Would not change but 
by the nineteenth century the lairds' furious 
activities had brought a new-settlement to the 
countryside. 

Cameron not only provides a factual account 
of a disappearing way of life but also a lyrical 
celebration of hardship, labours and affections 
of the beillie, the ploughman knd the or ram an. 
He laments the loss of skills and tools which 
kept men close to nature anti it is difficult not to 
agree with him that today’s relatively prosper* 
ous, mechanically 1 ^minded farmworker, dis-. 
tanced front the soil by his heated cab, radio 
and five-furrow plough, often fecks his fore¬ 
bear’s versatility and instinctive, commonsen- 
sicai approach to the land. Our cavalier treat¬ 
ment of nature may, as Cameron warns, "in the, 
end be unwise”., V /■ 

The Cornkister Days contains good photo¬ 
graphs which record protractor farrning as 
well as ah adequate glossary and the Doric Is 
used sparingly, enough hot to borq (he Sasse¬ 
nach reader; the .Scot and t he scholar would 
apprepi^b i apindpx l ,for th? bojqk isa Yqliiftbjev 
.contribution tb'socla] history. 1 


Way out 
West 

Gerald Mangan 

ALASDAIR MACLEAN 

Night Falls on Ardnamardinn: The twilight of 
acrofting family 
223pp. Goliancz. £9.95. 

0575034602 

Night Falls on Ardnamurchan appears afteT a 
decade of near silence on the part of Alasdair 
MacLean, a Scottish poet now in his late fifties 
whose first collection From the Wilderness 
established his reputation in 1973. In that year, 
both of his parents died on the remote West 
Highland croft where he had grown up, and he 
conceived this prose memoir “as a debt of con¬ 
science” to commemorate them and their 
vanishing way of life. Written mostly in situ on 
the westernmost point of Ardnamurchan, a 
peninsula more inaccessible than many Hebri¬ 
dean islands, i t is both a docu mentary record of 
crofting life as it was lived there by generations 
of MacLcans, and a broodingly introspective 
requiem for it. 

Its backbone is a series of extracts from his 
father’s journals for the years 1960 and 1970, a 
laconic daily “log” whose entries are domin¬ 
ated by the treacherous Atlantic weather. 
MacLean fleshes out this skeleton with a very 
full commentary, which spares no details of n 
crofting family’s everyday hardships. Growing 
crops in shallow soil, rearing sheep and cattle, 
cutting peat, building nnd mending shelters, 1 
gathering shellfish and - salvage, his father ■ 
emerges as both hero and victim in a perennial ! 

struggle against poverty and the elements: “a 
complex, moody, introverted man, capable of 
great natural charm”, who works himself to the 
bone while cosseting his sheep, his dog^and his t 

temperamental car. 

This would be enough to dispel any Lingering 
urban illusions of a Highland idyll, but Mac- 
Lean makes certain indeed that his account will 
not appeal to the Scottish Tourist Board .. J 
Although he acknowledges the consolations of * " 
the wilderness, the shafts of sunlight are mainly 
in the past tense, and serve to accentuate the 
prevailing gloom. We are reminded of the 
price paid by the natives to absentee landlords, 
grasping ferry-operators, parasitic bureau¬ 
crats, and the inclement god of the Presbyterian 
Church. The landscape he paints is one de- . 
populated by the Highland Clearances, defoli¬ 
ated by the sheep, deserted annually by its 
youth, and degraded by local souvenir-vendors 
- a desert maintained by civilization as a play¬ 
ground for tourists and the military. 

"Our like will not be seen again", the 
mournful refrain of Thomas O’Crobhain’s The 
Islandman, is very much MacLean’s own bur¬ 
den in this book; but his elegiac tones are far 
more bitter, and often quite shrill with rage. 
When he considers the amount of "imagina¬ 
tion, effort and capital'' required to reinvigo-. 
rate his own moribund parish, bis pessimism is 
often fully justified. But Its sources are also 
deeply personal, and we see this with increas¬ 
ing clarity in the pages of his own 1979-80 
journal, which make up the latter half of (be 
book. As a confirmed bachelor who uses his 
pen to nurse a tragic sense of solitude fT have 
contracted a marriage with the dark siae of my 
being, the poetry side",), MacLean’s self-por¬ 
trait is much too self-absorbed to convince the 
reader of any real concern for the community. 
Conspicuously absent from the record, along 
with o sense of hope or humour, is n sense of 
other people. 

Chronic isolation is o large part of his sub¬ 
ject, in fact, and his Victorian prose-style is 
probably one.of its side-effects-an ornate and 
slow-moving vehicle for a good deal of ponder¬ 
ous. cogitation and gratuitous self-exposure. 
(“Life is life arid, interpose whpt steel we pare 
to,, yet will our breasts be bare to some of its 
arrows, childish flesh and. adult equally pocked 
.Then? are dark hints of mental illness 
in his restless youth, and his confessions of 
guilt, resentment and shame towards his family 
are. unmlstakeable evidence of adolescent 
traumas decayed into late middle-age.,A de¬ 
spondent epilogue, which details his present. 
existence as a lonely town-dweller, leaves us in 
no doubt that many of the shadows gathering 
on the moor are .those he brought .with him., ,, 
and has carried away with hiiri again'. 
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Library of a vanished state 


i i. 


Timothy Garton Ash 

voulez vous a m 1 wrote Frederick t,,c 
Great to Voltaire, who smartly replied “G a”, 
and came to sup at Sanssouci. There the puns¬ 
ter-poetaster King, the self-styled “Philusoph 
von Sanssouci", would regale Voltaire, in bad 
French, with the latest additions to his Royal 
Library. Alas, he also offered for criticism his 
own precious verses. “See", said Voltaire, 

; “what a quantity of his dirty linen the King has 
sent me to wash!" It could not last. Voltaire 
took a cold farewell and a volume of the King's 
poetry. At Frankfurt, Prussian agents arrested 
him, confined him (Macaulay tells us) for 
twelve days in a wretched hove!, and retrieved 
the precious volume. 

, ■ - So it was in old Prussin. So it was for the 
“Prince-ElectOT's Library” (ChurfflrstlicheBib- 
liothek), opened in 1661; for the “Royal Lib¬ 
rary", from 1701; and for the “Prussian State 
: Library”, from 1918. Wlint the stute gave with 

one hand, it look away with the other. What it 
built by its patronage it destroyed by its poli¬ 
tics. And so today the Prussian State Library, 
like Germany itself, is divided between East 
and West. 

In East Berlin, Unter den Linden, stands the 
original pre-1914 library. A great, square slab 
of grey sandstone with pompous historicist de¬ 
tailing, it was singled out by Hitler in Mein 
Kanipf as an example of the kind of 
architecture he admired. Today, however, 
your attention is drawn in the cloakroom to 
Wladimir tljitsch Lenin in Berlin und a/s Leser 
der Kduigtichen BibUothek, der heittigen 
Deutschen Staatsbibliothek - “Lenin as reader 
in the Royal Library, today's German State 
Library” - a gripping historical romance-, 
hurry, while stocks last. Lenin in hand, you 
> waik past a termagant in the porters box (A/«- 
we is, bitte !) up the gloomy stone staircase, and 
along ochre-coloured corridors smelling of 
cheap disinfectant, to the catalogue rooms. 

In West Berlin, the Staatsbibliothek Preus- 
sischer Kullurbesitz (State Library of Prus- 
~"*hian Cultural Property) is a large, gleaming, 

. tiltra-madern .building, conceived by the 
anibltect Hans Scharquil as a brother to die 
nearby Pfulharmohie cqncert hall, like die 


a senior officer of the Wachrcgiment Felix- 
Dzieraynski - the guard regiment of the Minis¬ 
try for State Security. He worked his way 
steadily through glossy piles of Western milit¬ 
ary journals, colour magazines and arms 
brochures, occasionally licking his lips, knees 
pressed firmly together, like a middle-aged 
bunker in a porno-shop. When I returned to 
the library this year, as a confessed journalist, I 
asked one of the library's senior administrators 
what purpose the “ASF" classification served. 
“Well, HI give you an example", he said. "Just 
recently we received a book about sexual per¬ 
versions - and the publishers themselves re¬ 
quested that this should not be made generally 
available. The ‘ASF is for things like that 


PbllhWuibnie. its outward form is meant to 
|'.express its. inner functions “organically". Re- 
r • > ; solute)/ and riotously, asymmetrical, as if in 


The catalogues in West Berlin hold no such 
hidden terrors. However, until recently they 
didn’t hold many of their books either. In one 
of those mind-jerking absurdities which are 
Berlin’s slock in trade, librarians had to tele¬ 
phone to the State Library in East Berlin to 
find the signature, and hence the location of 
volumes in their own stacks, in West Berlin - 
for the old catalogues remained in the old 
building. Now West Berlin has finished re- 
cataloguing the displaced volumes; and the 
whole of the old alphabetical catalogue - to 
1974 - should soon be available in microform. 

If happened like this. When British bombs 
began to fall on Berlin in 1940, the Prussian 
State Library decided to evacuate its most 
valuable holdings to safe storage places across 
the Reich. By the end of the war, there were 
twenty-nine evacuation sites, of which six 
proved to be in territory occupied by the West¬ 
ern allies and twenty-three in the East. Some 
1.7 million volumes “made their way to West 
Germany”, as the West Berlin library brochure 
puts it - nicely suggesting refugees from the 
Red Army; exhausted old Baedekers in tat¬ 
tered red cloth, wheezing through the Harz 
mountains, the Brothers Grimm, pulling their 
Nachlass in a pram, stately von Wilamowitz- 
MOHendorf, with nothing but what he could 
carry in his appendices . . . Eventually they 
made their way, via Marburg and TObingen, to 
Hans Scharoun’s Bilcherdampfer (book-ship) 
in Tiergarten, less than a mile away from their 
old home on Unter den Linden; and here, for 
the time being, their Wanderfahre would seem 
to have ended. . 

East Berlin wants 'them back. Not content 


with the 6.5 million or so volumes which re¬ 
mained in Berlin or were returned from East¬ 
ern evacuation sites, the “German State Lib¬ 
rary" claims the 1.7 million refugees “illegally 
detained in West Berlin” as its own citizens. Its 
own anachronistic title, “German State Lib¬ 
rary", stakes out that claim (for where is the 
German State?) Its lawyers cite a UN resol¬ 
ution to the effect that art works should be 
returned to their pre-war locations. The West 
Berlin lawyers retort that Germany did not 
fight Germany, and the resolution is therefore 
inapplicable. Instead, the disputed volumes 
are held in trust, like all the former "cultural 
properties" of the Prussian State, by the 
Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz (Foundation 
for Prussian Cultural Property). Hence the almost 
equally anachronistic title “State Library of 
Prussian Cultural Property". When Germany 
is reunited, ail these double bookings will be 
sorted out. 

Meanwhile, they live in peaceful coexist¬ 
ence. West Berlin has the Gutenberg Bible, 
the magnificent collection of Oriental manu¬ 
scripts, and, ironically enough, a large holding 
of East European literature. East Berlin has a 
fragment of the first Latin Bible, the Prince- 
Elector's Atlas, and the great bulk.of pre-war 
general and reference books. West Berlin has 
filled many of its lacunae by acquiring second¬ 
hand or facsimile copies, and is excellently fur¬ 
nished with post-war reference literature. East 
Berlin has fallen behind with the latter, be¬ 
cause the state cannot afford the necessary 
hard currency. (Like Frederick the Great, 
Erich Honecker spends too much on his army.) 
But East Berlin can borrow its former trea¬ 
sures on Inter-Library Loan, and, despite its 
legal claims, it scrupulously returns them. 
West Berlin acts as a centre for the allocation 
of ISBNs - including those for East Germany. 
Their rival claims are irreconcilable; but life 
and scholarship must go on, so Prussia's heirs 
have found a tenuous Modus vlvendi. 

There is, however, one further twist to this 
Central European family history. It concerns 
one of the most valuable consignments evacu¬ 
ated during the war ~.5Q5 Cjqtgs ragtgjpjqg. 
; about n quarter of all Mozart's music known to 
have survived in manuscript, the score of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, the papers of 
Alexander von Humboldt, the Vamhagen col¬ 
lection, and much more besides. In 1945 this 
consignment was known to be stored in a. 


nedictine monastery at Grllssau, in Upper Si¬ 
lesia. Then it disappeared. For three decades 
scholars hunted the length and breadth of Cen¬ 
tral Europe. (The story of their search is ably 
told in Nigel Lewis’s Paperchase, published by 
Hamish Hamilton in 1981.) Then, in the early 
1970s, the Library’s last secret seeped out. The 
priceless consignment had, it seems, been car¬ 
ried away from that German monastery by the 
advancing Polish army in 1945 - and the Poles 
had concealed their find from the world. Why? 

“After all". Dr Bernhard Vesper, Director 
General of the West Berlin State Library ex¬ 
claims, "they would have been quite justified! 
If they had said in 1945, ‘We are taking this as 
reparation for the terrible damage you have 
done to Poland,' no one could have fairly pro¬ 
tested." (Not the kind of remark one heard In 
East Berlin - where the State Library adminis¬ 
trator declined to discuss the matter at all.) Dr 
Vesper suspects the Poles must have wanted to 
conceal their find, not from the West, but from 
the Soviet Union - which made a habit of snap¬ 
ping up the best “reparations" for itself. 

Whatever the reason, it was only in 1977 that 
the Polish Press Agency (PAP) announced, 
with its customary frankness, that “systematic 
and scrupulous search has recently been re¬ 
warded with a successful result". In May of that 
year, Edward Gierek flew to East Berlin to 
sign a Treaty of Friendship. He took with him 
seven scores from the "recently discovered” 
collection, including The Magic Flute and 
Beethoven's Ninth. “Alle Menschen werden 
BrUderl" explained a headline in the East Ger¬ 
man Party daily Neues Deutschland , as Gierek 
"handed back” these masterpieces of socialist 
humanism. The librarians on Unter den Lin¬ 
den measured up the space for the rest of the 
hoard. But they are still waiting. Perhaps the 
Poles were (are?) holding out for the return of 
Polish national treasures in exchange. Perhaps 
it was just the dramatic worsening of relations 
between Poland and the GDR after the emerg¬ 
ence of Solidarity. In any case, the rest of the 
contents of those 505 crates are now open to 
readers at Hie Jagiellonian Library, in Krakdw, 
.. tQ.fte delight of many western scholars, and 
the silent fury of the East Berlin librarians. 
West Germany has formally advised Poland of 
its rights and interest in these Prussian relics. 
Poland may now play off Prussia’s heirs against 
each other. "Alle Menschen werden BrOder", 
indeed. 


..It* East Berlin counterpart, the interior reveals 
/ ; &R ajjpenifthg. sepCs ; of large, light open-plan 
•; spaces, allfrtusjj carpet and biion brut- vague- 
' Ty reihinlspent of the.hfatiorial Theatre foyers. 

' residing, rpqnjs| : th^; bqolahelves are, 

£ lpSniallrdus(ers^po as no't to 

spoil the vje^ apd a strident c$ri peTiiSe the 
bsiautifqT people '$11 the way .from! Ostqsien lb ; 


1 . j|i, 1 ■ . ,.-i 410 iiuy.vibn w SBIlul WVIU 

’pui^tanlEtfBt there are no such distrac- 
M .t&l . Birt.pjuritahisin extends to the selection 

!»j, bOoks. Lboktno thmiinh th#> nnrrirnf alntmnc 



Sales of books and MSS 


{Sarah Bradford 


. Making through the,card catalogues 
..,...... may stumble cm.'’Bahro, Rudolf,- Die 

N !,• "■ Altemative: Zur kritlk d. real exhtlerettden 
!•.»; j•* •: 1 Spitialtsmus'\ or"Storie, Norman, The Eastern 

I . I *,« ; Fydnt ". Besjdes-:the Signature number of. the 

’j', !! i | latiqr . jt' sayi.' beside- ;thd former, 

! .?S’ ; *\V? ^stands;; for; wisseiischaftiicHe 

: a} (toiu/ztf/lg—!*Schglarly; use", ^hlch .means in 

1 I ftmcHrA' hhlti tnr Aomin racnnrnkaM A—. 1 ' 


iUeratur) is a discreet little reading room 
which contains everything the state considers 
.“dangerous". Such rooms are popularly known 
as Giftschrdnke - “poison cupb6ards”. Only 
specially ; trusted' Individuals,.! or already 
jpdjsonea foreign visitors, are granted access. 
Iri* its gloss-fronted cupboards, the complete 
yditdsater Beobachter stahds next to bound. 
rows of Der Spiegel and stent ; B ahro's/I/ler«o* 
rfye next. tp Hftler's Mein Kampf; John Td- 
, Ihtid's biography of Hitler, beside; Stefan 
Heym’s ttpye.1 about East German Stalinism. 

;-WheflI: Worked Ihpre^asli gradaatesiudent, 
d^peptfcaliy. ttiming the pages of Nazi news¬ 
papers, on grdy ,winter kffomoons, an Indian 
Cpram uhlst.prbfpssrjr sat nt the next table, for*, 
lorhly.re^dirig.the preylpusweth’tj 7)^(poi-. 
feop/Of cpuf|»)V.$pniptimes wevyere. jqiri$d by 

= ;,; ■i '\'i •! > . .Wl’ 


Christie’s sale of bookk qhd manuscripts' in 
' London on peoeinber l^lijclilded a very rare' 
lot indeed; two' iUUmftiatfcd leaves from an 
Angld-Sakofi ihajiuscript of the early eleventh 
centufy, Tbe : leaves, containing one page Writ- 
. ted : iu Angl6-Sdxon Qarblfne minuscule Sad 
•'three full-p4ge! ! rriUiiatures, were sdroewhat 
m‘utHatfed,hut in only one case did the damage 
. seriously Effect .'the pRinrihg, and the coldurs 
were exceptionally well preserved. They were 
bought by H. P. Kraus for £367,200. An impor¬ 
tant autograph letterby Martin Luther, writteh 
frbm Wittenberg in February 1532, to the Elec- 
. tor. of Saxonly, leader of the Schnialkaldic 
‘ i League, showed Luther in the role of peace- 
•' maker and pragmatic statesman. Urging the 
' League to accept the articles of peace offered 
.by Oiarles V he iqtlnwted that war would not 
. , only result iri.the. destruction of the Empire and 
victoryfor the Turks.but possibly alspln the 
Overturning ijfprincely r6girnes. Itwasso!dfor 
£36,720 to Sawyer.The sale mcludedian exam- 
. pje of the skill of the celebrated Luther forger, 
Hermann Kyrielels, who. deceived ihnumer- 
:' .able eixpem.before being piscoyeirwl,. brought 
1 Lcvtrihj anocommlttcd to'ahlqsane asylum in 
v- j ;I8v8; This:p_ne j n .manuscript prnyer,. Is listed 
' 33. by the authority on,Ityiidlqis (Max Her- 

. ma'nh r ISihe festp- Btirg 1905): and was 
: bought by Patrick King fot£453. r Quitch paid 
v £16,200 ;f6f v the firel Latm : editjon of Maroo 
•V : polp’s. . ^tmtUtditafruS. et condiUdnibus. 

orientalnthi [iigidmliuh i irah&lated:;by Fran¬ 
cesco 4 Pipind (Goucta, Gerard Leeue, cl484), 
one of the m.osi uiflWntud books ln the history 
,of cosmography «rpldmbus‘6wiidd lin'd anno* 
•;: :tateda cOpy.nOw In M S^HDtcva Cplomtytia 


in SevUle), 1 while another important book, 

; Ayicenna's Llbri quinque canonls mediciuae, 

; the first edition in the original Arabic, printed 
in Rome at the Typographia Medicea in 1593, 
Went to the same buyer for £4,860. 

Christie's, New York, were selling on De¬ 
cember 14 an assortment of bboka, manu¬ 
scripts and Americana, of which undoubtedly 

• the most interesting was the original autograph 
manuscript of Gauguin's Tahitian journal, Noa 
Nod, some thirty-eight pages of large folio text 
with four small sketches. This ia the record of 

• Gauguin's first encounter .with Tahiti and of 
the impact of the island and its people upon his 
artistic consciousness; “I was enchanted by gol¬ 
den forms glimpsed in streams. Why did I hesi¬ 
tate to pour over my; canvas all this gold and 

. this celebration of sunlight?" The text was re- 
. worked and-edited by, his friend’ .Charles ; 
Morice, first hp^eared hi La Revue blanche in 
1897and was expandedihtb book form in,19()l. 
Gauguin re-copied the book version'pf jiis 
journal In an Illustrated manuscript which;is 
now in the Cabinet-desDes si ns in the Louvre 
wherolas the Christie’s manuscript ;ls the- prig? 
inal,. untouched record... It was sold ! for ' 

: $132,000 to ; Are Libri,;: while a. private Swiss 
;.,col!ector paid'$33.iOOO for the twenty-eigHt-.. 

; page autograp)i manuscript of Gauguin's essay' 

\. oh artapd artists, “RaCorttars de Rapin''^ writ- 

■ ten at Autana in the Marquesas Islands .in 
. September 1902, ’ ■ . u ■“ . ; ; - f •.• 

■ Also, up fgr sale WM.a letter r by Beardsley to • 

• JohaLape pf th^Yc/feH' SUdok ^about'.tbe rejeq-, 

; rion for thefirst i^uepfiiis drawingj VTjlie.l?at ; 

•' Woman’^. on. %e> grbunfls of it$ marked rre-‘ 

,, ^mnblart'cefd whistler !s ,w> fe.'The unrepentant 

•vj* W?t pleads;;fpsi the Inclusion 'of 'his. drewihg 
-;v 0 for it, "A study in. Major- 

*;'s!V=#-Sitf? 


Whistler tease. Written c March 1894 and illus¬ 
trated with a pen-and-ink portrait of Beardsley 
pointing tearfully to a hangman's noose, the 
letter made $13,200 to a New York collector. 

A vehement letter about Bret Harte from 
Mark Twain to William Dean Howells was sold 
with another On the same subject to an anony¬ 
mous buyer for $6,050. Appalled at the pros¬ 
pect of Harte being appointed a consul, Twain 
implores Howells to use his influence with 
President Rutherford Hayes to prevent it: ."I 
think ypur citizenship lays the duty upon you of 
doing what you can to prevent the disgrace of 
literature & the country which would be the 
: infallible result of the appointment of ,Bret 
Harte to any responsible post. Wherever he 
goes his wAe is tumultuous with swindled - 

grocers, & wlth defrauded innocents-whoihave 

loaned him money ..... He can fie faster than 
. he can drivel false patties [patois]. He is aJway 8 
steeped iri.whisky & brandy; be gets up in the 
night'to drink it cold \ 

Among the other Americana a three-pag® 
letter by Thomas Paine, Philadelphia! October 
17,1780, to Geridral Nathanael Greene, specu¬ 
lating oh Benedict'Arnold's treason a ad.tl) e 
exeoution qf Majqr Andrd (previously, sold in 
• the; Sang- sale at Soiiieby’s in 1978), maj e 
; $20,000 (o a!>i private collector,' while lb® 
Friends Of the Verinont State House acquit 
foi; $14,3pp jin; important letter-.by Georg® 
^Washington, dated February-It. 1?83< discus* 

; sing the possible usespf .the Ariny against the 
movement ^for ho; ; ind e P en d.cnt state ^ ^of^ ^ Ver- 
V moqti-i.Lastly there ;Was a Sad. little object, an 
.;. autograph bi.'Sitting Bull, authenticated W 
Wlfes Bra.,waa,clerk : inthe foil atRapdall® 1 
. ,the timesitting Bull-was aprh»onet'.th e ro>* be 
';jeamed ^ttingiBul£ toi.,writq ; hii name; i^> ■ » 
:j^qjdfpc,$2^50;td ; Serjpt^Hrim/(;.> i* 
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Letters 


'God Knows' 

Sir, - 'Your eccentric reviewer writes of Joseph 
Heller’s God Knows (November 23): "Why do 
they do it. these major, sexy, sensitive, Jewish 
American novelists? Why do they beetle off 
j D to the grandest parts of the past in search of 
Ancient Evenings, or Creation , or - God 
Know r?” Although I am, demonstrably, ma¬ 
jor, sexy, sensitive, American, and the author 
of Creation, 1 am not, demonstrably, Jewish, as 
your readers were once instructed by Pearl 
Kazln Bell, who depicted me as a beleaguered 
WASP, allegedly distressed by the Jewish con¬ 
quest of American culture. 

GORE VIDAL. 

Via de Torre Argentina, 21, Rome. 

American Feminism 

Sir, - I sec that Christopher Hitchens (Amer¬ 
ican Notes, November 16) has again attacked 
American feminists by using innuendo and 
misrepresentation. He claims that four pub¬ 
lishers have refused Kingsley Amis's Stanley 
and the Women because of censorship by “in¬ 
fluential feminists”. Surely the readers of the 
TLS know that there are more than four pub¬ 
lishers in New York, and that any one of 
dozens of publishers might have accepted the 
book. Why then this unsubstantiated accusa¬ 
tion? It reminds me of excuses given by chair¬ 
men of departments in American universities a 
few years back. Male job candidates were in¬ 
formed that they had not been hired because “a 
woman had to be hired”, under the illusion that 
this was a gentler way to refuse a candidate 
than the truth. 

MARTHA VICINUS. 

Department of English Language and Literature, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109. 

Irish Landlords 

Sir, - To adapt a phrase of Major Veates’s, I 
am a bit of a revisionist myself, but David. 
Cannadine goes too fair in his review of K.. 
Biebdore Hoppen’s Elections, Politics and 
Society in Ireland 1832-1885 (December 7) 
when he says that in recent writing Irish land¬ 
lords have been rehabilitated and their reputa¬ 
tions restored. Not only has this not happened; 


it could not happen, not in the sweeping man¬ 
ner Cannadine suggests. In 1903, Frederick 
Wrench, who knew all about it. told Arthur 
Balfour that “since the passing of the Land Act 
of 1881, with very few exceptions, the land¬ 
lords have ceased to spend any money on im¬ 
provements. Lord Longford, Lord Fitzwiiliam 
and Lord Leconfieid are about the only excep¬ 
tions . . . possibly Lord Kilmaine." 

As for Cannadine’s statement that “they 
evicted tenants very rarely”, this is to go much 
further than the chief reviser of eviction statis¬ 
tics, Barbara Solow. 

Not wishing to multiply examples, I will add 
that to acquit landlords of all wrong-doing is to 
imply that as a class they were a monolith, the 
error fallen into by all who condemn the land¬ 
lords as a class. Cannadine is of course right to 
say that they did disappear as landowners, but 
this had little to do with Gladstone, whose 
legislation to protect tenants left them as 
tenants still. The landlords were bought out 
through a series of enactments introduced by 
Tory governments, culminating in George 
Wyndham's act of 1903, with the remnants 
removed after 1922. 

CHARLES DAVrDSON. 

Kcalkil, Co Cork, Irish Republic. 

The Essence of 
Swissness 

Sir, - We can be grateful that psychopathology 
is no longer regarded as the well-spring of 
genius. It is however somewhat disconcerting 
to find that George Steiner (December 7) by 
contrast invokes the “disciplined mediocrity” 
of Switzerland as leading to “enforced or 
chosen” privacy and thus to insanity for Swiss 
intellectuals such as Adolf Wfilfli. 

WGlfli was a farm-hand, gardener and 
gravedigger who never demonstrated any spe¬ 
cial interest in painting or writing until some 
years after he was interned In the Waldau asy¬ 
lum for paedophilia. He was subsequently di¬ 
agnosed as schizophrenic. Only after being 
placed in the hospital did he commence the 
extraordinary corpus which places him, alone 
among "psychotic artists”, in the first rank of 
twentieth-century painters; To comment on his 
mental illness is not to belittle his work, still 


less to explain it. Nevertheless, it is rather 
stretching matters to regard the illness as a 
form of, specifically Swiss, strangulated artistic 
endeavour; on the contrary il appears to have 
made his subsequent work possible. 

ROLAND L1TTLEWOOD. 

Department of Psychological Medicine, Guy's Hos¬ 
pital, London SE1. 

James Gibbs 

Sir, - In his review of Terry Friedman's book 
on James Gibbs (November 30) Sir John Sum- 
merson draws attention to the striking but un- 
influential “dosseret” entablatures in St Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields, and asks, “where did Gibbs 
get this idea?” 

After their introduction by Brunelleschi, dos¬ 
seret entablature blocks achieved some cur¬ 
rency in Italy, especially in Tuscany during the 
second half of the fifteenth century, Hnd not 
only inside churches but also in porticos, log¬ 
gias, cloisters and courtyards. L. B. Alberti 
(De re aedificatoria, VII, 15) did not condemn 
the idea. It was employed more than once by 
Gtuliano da Sangallo, and at Milan by Bra- 
manie. It appears also in the background 
architecture of contemporary paintings by, 
among others, Francesco di Giorgio (who de¬ 
voted a note to it in his Trattalo). But its popu¬ 
larity scarcely survived the quattrocento. We 
find it being used again in Spain in the mid- 
sixteenth century in a series of impressive “col¬ 
umn churches" (eg, those of Getafe, Callosa de 
Segura, Mancha Real) and, one might add, on 
piers in the great cathedrals of Granada, Jadn, 
Puebla (Mexico), etc, but again this was only a 
fashion of short duration without subsequent 
influence. In France the motif was given pub¬ 
licity by Philibert Delorme who illustrated it in 
his Architecture (Paris, 1567), but with little or 
no result in actual buildings. That Gibbs was 
inspired by any of these examples is not of 
course completely impossible, but is surely 
most unlikely. 

Turning to ancient Roman precedents, the 
half-ruined portico near the theatre of Marcel- 
lus, important for Renaissance architects and 
recorded by, among others, Giuliano da San- 
gallo, had long disappeared by the time Gibbs 
was in Rome. On the other hand, he is certain 


Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison 


Next month,sees the opening moves In a trial 
that will prove to be the most important test 
case for literary censorship since John Calder 
finally won his battle to publish Hubert Selby's 
hast Exit to Brooklyn in 1968. It is important 
because it Is not being heard under the 
Obscene Publications Act, which in practice 
has led to the end pf significant literary cen- 
sorabip, but under the Customs Consolidation 
Act of 1876 (forbidding the import of “inde- 
cwtor obscene material"), together with sub¬ 
sequent legislation controlling the importing of 
books and magazines. 

In April 1984 Customs officers raided the 
Qay's the Word bookshop in Bloomsbury , and 
thehpmes pf three of its directors. They took 
a^aytiquaritities of documents and a good pro- 
pertion of the shop’s stock. In June the shop 
gNen notice of “seizure" of twenty-two 
, utipQped 'titles on the grounds that they were 
. :i itodectmt or obscene”. By then it was also 
‘ j^tbat the Customs wore holdihgup deliver- 
v -fp ^books ordered by the shop from abroad. 
i.Spqiellj.poD^orth of stock was held up in this 
;JJ|-During this period at least four .other 
ps which sold'literature of Interest to 


• YTT—ypo lrmwi mjiu uicimuic vn iiiwwi 

; bompsexuals were either raided or had stock 
. “.Win tfansit. ! ; 


- 1 r "T “Operation Tiger", codenarhe for 

• ’vWaid bh; Gay’s tlje Word, Customs and Ex- 
- thirty-three officers (presumably a 

;;5 t ^L Versi6n of ; the "pretty police") read 
; seized material, and some of the 

thumbed', were returned to the 
' •? ? ri6 P 9 !nt it looked as though as maiiy 

? tT#Para{e titles would be involved In any 
^ ;P^^B n 6s/ put ’it nerw appears that seventy- 
•M^Jhi retthrded as contentious. It was 
that Customs and Iixcise 
peppiecbnnectedwith 


Gay’s the Word. There is one general charge of 
conspiracy to import “indecent or obscene 
material". The case is listed for January 7, but 
the eight, who are being advised by the Nation¬ 
al Council forCivil Liberties, will exercise their 
right to jury trial, and that may not take place 
until the end of the year. _ 

Of the seventy-two titles still regarded as 
contentious, several have been published in 
this country, and none of these.has had any 
trouble with the law. Among them are Aphro¬ 
disiac, an anthology that includes Tennessee 
Williams, Edmund White and Kate Millet, 
published by Chatto and Windus, Carter Wil¬ 
son’s Treasures on Earth , published by Michael 
Joseph, Genet’s Querelle de Brest, published 
by Granada, and the meditations of a fifteenth- 
century nun, published by Picador. 

Of course, not aiPthe titles involved Hre 
pearls of literature - but literary merit is pot at 
issue. The Obscene Publications Act allows for 
such a defence; the Customs Consolidation. 
Act does not. The only issue,is what Is actually 
meant by "Indecent orobscene". The prosecu¬ 
tion may therefore seem finely calculated to 
persecute minority sexual tastes. 

If Customs and Excise are successful it will 
be illegal to import books which are available 
here in public libraries in identical editions; 
indeed their officers have been behaving as 
though this were so. It may not have been their 
intention to produce this legal absurdity bpt 
rather,, with their raids and seizures, to pul 

pressure on a particular sexual, minority. In 
this through the disruption and|anxiety tbey 
have caused, Customs and Excise have already 
been successful, regardless of the ou tcome of a 
case that may still not be known twelve months. 
. from now.- 


Annual reports are notorious for concealing 
more than thejr reveal, but it would be difficult 
to match the audacity of the Literature Depart¬ 
ment's contribution to the Arts Council report 
for 1983/84. Tbis most recent account of the 
department’s activity proudly announces the 
initiation of a “three year development pro¬ 
gramme” for writers' fellowships. In 1983 the 
number of fellowships did indeed double, to 
eighteen, but the report makes no mention of 
what has happened after that. In this, the 
second year of the plan, the number of fel¬ 
lowships has in fact declined to fifteen, and in 
the third and final year of the development 
programme, there will be no writers* fel¬ 
lowships at all, a fact that was well known 
before the report.' was released. With 
mathematics like that, it is not surprising that 
the Literature Department and its Director, 
seem to be disappearing like.the Cheshire Cat. 


The launching of Penguin in 1935 may not have. 
been - as their founder Allen Lane liked to 
claim - as important as the invention of radio,: 
but the firm's cultural Influence has certainly 
been greater than that of the Third Programme - 
of the BBC, As Lane’s successors tot up a total 
of some two million Orwell volumes sold in; 
1984, we can prepare ourselves, for .nji eyen' 
bigger celebration .of. the firm’s fiftieth 
anniversary in 1985.,., . .! 

•Lane issued his first ten pdperbaqk reprints, < 
price.sLxpence, on July 30,1935, an odd time to 
publish forced on him-by delays. Following 
conventional publishing wisdom; Penguin Will-i 
not be launching their celebrations until, 
; September 19, when they will Issue a boxed stjt j 
of facsimiles of th? first fen (costing a lot more! 
than 5 shillings), and a sepp'rate;.issue of Pcn-j 
guiri Nri.1; Ariel; by AndreMaufoitl/' T - [ 


to have seen Santa Costanza just outside the 
city, which has a series of dosserets supported 
by twin columns. This building not only en¬ 
joyed the general prestige of antiquity but was 
also endowed for architects with an exemplary 
status by virtue of the prominence given to it in 
Serlio’s third book, Palladio's fourth, Mar- 
liani’s Topographia, Desgodetz's Edifices anti¬ 
ques, etc. I myself have little doubt that this 
was the source which Gibbs “quoted” in St 
Martin’s. 

It is a pity, as your reviewer remarks, that 
Professor Friedman did not pursue the subject 
of dosserets, if only because reconsideration is 
long overdue of their justification based on the 
notion of “active" and “inactive" architectural 
parts (Ludwig Heydenreich, “Sptttwerke 
Brunelleschi's", J a hr bitch der Prettssischen 
Kunstsarnmhwgen, LI1,1931, pl4). According 
to this theory the dosseret is an inactive part 
which fulfils the need in a balanced design to 
separate two active parts, the column and the 
arch; but it seems doubtful whether such an 
explanation can be convincingly reconciled 
with the repeated failures of the motif to persist 
and establish itself - in England as well. 

J. D. BURY. 

13 Lingficld Road, London SW19. 

William Empson 

Sir, - In his review of a recent collection of 
essays by Sir William Empson (November 23), 
Jonathan Culler speaks of the desirability of an 
enterprising publisher collecting inter alia 
Empson's essays on Donne, Webster and Jon- 
son. Your readers may be interested to know 
that, prior to his death, Empson was planning 
to reissue a number of his uncollected essays on 
Shakespeare nnd Renaissance literature with 
us. These essays arc now being prepared for 
publication by Dr David Pirieof the University 
of Manchester. They will be issued in two 
volumes: the first, devoted to Shakespeare, 
will appear in the spring of 1986; the second, 
devoted to a number of other Renaissance wri¬ 
ters, including Donne, Webster and Jonson. 
should be published by 1987, 

TERENCE MOORE. 

Cambridge University Press, Edinburgh Building, 
Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge. 


• The main focus of the celebrations will be an 
exhibition at the Festival Hall. It is not in¬ 
tended tq show every one of the 18,000 Pen¬ 
guin and related titles, and anyway the firm 
does not possess q complete set of its publica¬ 
tions. The notorious collection of blasphemous 
cartoons by Sind (with an introduction by Mal¬ 
colm Muggeridge), the bulk of which edition 
was destroyed by Allen Lane in a private act of 
censorship in 1966, will be on display, together 
with some of Penguin's printing gaffes, includ¬ 
ing Exile and the Kingdom . by one Albert' 
Acmus, which sold 1,500 copies in 1970,.The 
exhibition organizers are particularly anxious 
to trace examples of the special Penguin edi¬ 
tions produced for prisoner-of-war camps in 
Germany and Italy. 

With a BBC documentary, a charity book 
auction, the launch of three new Penguin series, 
and die relaunch of others, 1985 will be Pen¬ 
guin year, and t have a copy'of the privately 
produced Penguin diary to prove it. Sadly, they 
no longer sell the Penguin fountain pen to write 1 
in it- 


As we go to press, it has just been announced 
that Ted Hughes,is. to he the new Poet Laure¬ 
ate, We congratulate him, and those responsi¬ 
ble for.sjn unexpected, enterprising and very 
.welcome choice for- the job;‘and. wt: look 
forward to reading the poems, occasional or 
. otherwise,-Of. Mr'Hughes’s laurentesliip: his 
nge - fifty-four - nnd his already stated view 
that “for me the crown is the symbol of the 
unity of the tribe, the spiritual unity”, indicate 
ihat it vviU .be a long and unusually interesting 
one. Renders: interested to know mure of the 
history, and fortune4 of (he laureatoship arc 
referred, to cinude. Rnwson’s article “Poets 
Laureate and their work” in the 7XSdf July 27; 


n ■ •' 







COMMENTARY 



Problems of power 


Stephen Wall 

SHAKESPEARE 
Coriolanus 
Olivier Theatre 

“What is the city but the people?" asks one of 
theTribunes at the heart of the political debate 
in Coriolanus. It is a resonant question which 
loses a good deal of its force in the new produc¬ 
tion at the National Theatre because another 
has been substituted for it which usks: what is 
the people but the audience? John Bury's set 
'• provides the massive gate which the action of 
the play requires, but flanks it with tiered seut- 
ing reserved for spectators who are intermit- 
! „ tentiy brought down to the sand-strewn acting 
! area to bulk out the rather small number of 
citizens that are presumably all the National's 
budgets can run to (its own resources con¬ 
strained by a government unsympathetic to 
popular demonstration). Such workshop pro¬ 
cedures may look hospitable and may indeed 
have some theoretical point, but in practice 
they deprive the production of political 
seriousness. A hungry mob demanding corn at 
their own price is one thing, and n miscel¬ 
laneous group of theatregoers who have only 
*• just finished reading their programmes is 
another, even if they do begin to join in after an 
Act or two. They may after all not know the 
text too wefl and perhaps the idea was that such 
unfamitiurity with the outcome would streng¬ 
then the feeling of a tense public meeting which 
might go either way. fn the theatre, however, 
spontaneity can hardly be achieved without 
rehearsal. 

It is a surprising miscalculation for Peter 
Hall to have made. He directed Olivier's cele- 
i brated 1959 performance, and he may well 
have felt the need to try something different 
from the relatively orthodox Stratford 
approach of his earlier production. But the 
l new method is something to which the Olivier 
,• auditorium seems highly resistant. Although 
■k;t— there is much running up and down the aisles, 

' . with trumpets playing Birtwistle fanfares to the 
\ [■ right and to the left of it, the audience remains 


account of the speech fully earns, and makes 
possible, the prolonged pause (nearly a full 
minute) at the stage direction “Holds her by 
the hand, silent”. The power of this moment is 
promptly dissipated by lan McKellen's con¬ 
torted vocalization of [lie lines which follow it, 
and this is typical of a deep instability in a 
performance by a major actor which tries for 
great things, and which misses them. 

McKellen’s first appearance (double- 
breasted while suit. Bond Street trench-coat) 
makes the insolence of Ihe character im¬ 
mediately clear, a generalized arrogance which 
Ihe rest of the play only renders more insuffer¬ 
able. A good deal can be inferred from the way 
in which interpreters of Coriolanus deliver his 
favoured expression about the people: Oli¬ 
vier’s “Hang 'em" was lethally kinetic; Ian 
Richardson's almost languidly dismissive; 
Alan Howard's derisively scornful. McKellen 
produces an actorish bark which hardly allows 
the actual words to be distinguished. The trou¬ 
ble with his contempt is that it is so unrelieved 
as to seem unintelligent. Coriolanus's leader¬ 
ship in getting the cowardly soldiers to follow 
his heroic example in the battle for Corioli goes 
for nothing, so that Cominius's eulogy is in¬ 
sufficiently underwritten by what we have 
already seen, in the debate about how much, 
authority to allow the people - a debate which 
both Menenius and Voluinnia approach with 
some sense of political realities - Coriolanus’s 
contributions are delivered by McKellen with 
an indi scrim mate over-projection which verges 
on the thuggish. His solicitations to the citizens 
for their voices convey no sense of inner humi¬ 
liation and like a number of other passages are 
broadly milked for vulgar effect. To get a laugh 
after the first two lines of “You common cry of 
curs" - produced by the sheer effrontery of the 
character's arrogance - takes a kind of genius 


Canvas opinions 


Peter Kemp 

The Ebony Tower 
Granada TV 
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in the actor perhaps, but it is one which dis¬ 
astrously demeans the role in the interests of a 
crude intelligibility. 

The fundamental reason for McKellen's fail¬ 
ure in a part for which (remembering that he 
has given us the best Macbeth most of us are 
likely to see) he seems so well suited may well 
lie in (he fact that he does not sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguish between the coarseness of the charac¬ 
ter as he conceives it, and the coarseness of the 
admittedly powerful technique he uses to con¬ 
vey that conception. The cracks between the 
actor's natural intelligence and the character's 
overweening boorish ness are papered oyer 
with flamboyant displays of physical and vocal 
energy which seem unfunctionnl and unfo¬ 
cused. The relentless forward drive leaves no 
room for the investigation of the complications 
of Coriolanus's diameter. Menenius's descrip¬ 
tion of him as “too noble for the world", 
Coriolanus’s own qualities of mind (as in his 
remarks about Custom as “the dust on antique 
time"), the intense domestic relations with 
mother, wife and child - such aspects remain 
virtually unexplored. What is the point of 
Coriolanus's saying, when approached by the 
suppliant family, “Like a dull actor now/I have 
forgot my part", if there is no natural man 
behind (lie part? And when natural feeling 
prevails over the part - when he gives in to his 
mother and condemns himself to death - there 
is no sense of tragic self-division because there 
has been no sense of internal complexity. 
Finally, therefore, when Coriolanus is cut 
down by his enemies, McKellen has to resort to 
an extraordinary miming of the eagle fluttering 
the Volscian dovecote accompanied by vocal 
glissandi of Ainley-esque extravagance in 
order to make the moment tell. It is an effect 
that certainly shows a perverse kind of cour¬ 
age, but it is in every way suicidal. 


. upon it- in the shape of ” 

of opposing and near-allegoric figures. There's 
also the drawback that, though spattered with 
reference to painters and painting, the story 
gives only the palest reflection of their world 
since Fowles's unpictorial prose lacks both 
depth and vividness: 

Granada> film, directed by Robert Knights, 


, ao not fhaWTlatiXe. TheJast few months have Structlon. Partly, It stands as a parody of the 
7 8*ven most of us some ;idea of what an angry . Celtic romance ^ the genVe from which Fowled 


k f fighting for what they believe belifeVes most Western literature derives. Jour- 

fjgrn* aetually ^Jpdks like.. Period, neyihg jnknighf-errant fashion into the green 
& v , might have deflected those compari- depths of a Breton forest, k young art-fcdtic 

if •{ > wth.dtf real-world of the pickets whit* . David Wiliams, finds a beautiful girl caught 

i: |V;iProduction's disadvantage . under the spell' of an ogre-like creature, the 
- t.’ format of this Coriolanus celebrated and notorious old painter. Henry 
U :V'- 1 JxS S 5 h<Wn convincingly to grips . Breasley. Williams proves unable to rescue 

’ • f with those areas of the play Which are so absOr r her, though, since he himself is bedevilled by 

'! i S# concerned whb the realities, fespons- confprmity. This ironic twist leads up to the 

: Ibilities and distribution of political power, work’s other level - a flat fable about creativ- 

. | . Coriolanus has often been subjected toupdat- ity, fitted out with Fowles’s customary fictional 
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fable’s didactic angularity is rounded by the 
perfonhances, tdOiinto something more hu¬ 
man and 1 complex. Laurence Olivier turns 
Breasley from a clichdd symbol of the artist as 
outrageous rebel into a lively rendering of an 
often rather pathetic old rip. Helped by Mor¬ 
timer’s script, which presents the character as 
more of a person than a portent, he supplies a 
rumbustious but ultimately melancholy por¬ 
trait of a man from a recognizable milieu and 
period: someone who, from his clothes to his 
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ruminations 

John Hope Mason 

JEAN JOURDHEU1L and BERNARD 
CHARTREUX 
Melancholy Jacques 
Bush Theatre 

The life of Rousseau was rich in dramatic mat¬ 
erial. An adventurous youth, an interesting 
love-life, long obscurity and sudden fame; in¬ 
tellectual distinction, success at the opera and 
a best-selling novel; Parisian polemics and 
Genevan politics; his works burnt in publicand 
flight from France, a terrible family secret re¬ 
vealed and flight from Switzerland; arguments 
and quarrels with Voltaire, Diderot and 
Hume, plus an appearance by the young Bos¬ 
well. A play about him could be biographical- 
confessional-historical, with intellectual fla¬ 
vourings of all kinds. It could be a romantic 
melodrama, a heroic saga, or a historical epic d 
la Brecht. 

Jean Jourdheuil and Bernard Chartreux 
have chosen none of these. The Rousseau they 
present is the least dramatic of all - the pre- 
lapsarian Rousseau of the RSveries. At the age 
of fifty-three, driven from his refuge in the 
Jura, Rousseau spent six weeks on the island of 
Saint-Pierre in the middle of Lake Bienne. 
There he found his Garden of Eden. Detached 
from ^corrupt and hostile world he wandered 
round the island in a state of enchantment. He 
admired the plants as if they had never been 
observed before; he drifted on the lake in a 
rowing-boat and felt in the monotonous 
rhythm of the water the pulse of time before 
history. The distinctions between past, present 
and future, between self-conscious man and 
inanimate nature, disappeared; now became 
eternity, I became all. 

The evocation of this rapturous experience 
is the starting-point of Melancholy Jacques. 
Watching it we become aware of what the 
fltfeatte 5 bah not do. The hypnotic beauty of 
Rousseau's prose will not come to life on stage. 
It could be translated into music (a commission 
for Steve Reich or Philip Glass, perhaps) but 
not into theatrical performance. Something 
else is needed. Aware of this, the authors turn 
to other material. But what they choose is not 
theatrical, it is only about the theatre - Rous¬ 
seau's attack on the neo-classical doctrine of 
the value of plays. This serves more to high¬ 
light the problem than to provide a solution 
and we move from inert meditation to a dull 
lecture. 

As if to compensate for this text Jean Jourd¬ 
heuil (who also directs) has cast as Rousseau 
the least appropriate actor imaginable. Not 
only is Simon Callow about twenty years too 
young for the part, he is also the opposite of 
what is required. His strength as an actor liesin 
his extrovert physical energy. He has a'restless 
need to make an effect out of the slightest 


tojhe bjg Goriolanus/Aw- a working-class grotesque With matter-of-fact 
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leaves Conofunus himself looking particularly necessarily amoral creature, Selfish, greedy 


penod: someone who, from his clothes to his moment, and his natural tendency is always to 

courtesies, seems outmoded, a living museum- embellish, to parody and to amuse. His per- 

piece Whose very obscenities are antiquated: \ formances have a kind of theatricality that iS 
tjteta Scacchi also succeeds in making her very rare bn the modem stage; they often con- 
Jr!L? 0 J e j mcre| y e mblematic. At once vey tremendous pleasure and at times have 

dignified and exciting, she contrives to be chhr- achieved real brilliance; 
ismatiq vnthout ever seeming in the least Stilted H«>ne of these qualities, however, is right for 

or Mura. The requirements of Toyah Will- the ageipg, dreamy, reflect!ve Rousseau. Jean* 
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1 down^tq-earth - don’t place too great a strain 
on her capabilities: And Roger’Rees fi]| s otit a 
demandingty 'subdued role with shrewdness 
and nuance. '* ■ - * ' 

He is aided in this by the screenplay, which 
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“a melancholy of mine own,' compound: 
ed of many simples, extracted from many ob¬ 
jects-, and indeed the sundry contemplation of 
my travels which, by often ruiriinationi wraps 
me up in a most humorous sadness". This is 


Irene Worth's excellent Voiumnia. Miss 
Worth has the advantage of having recently 
played the same role for the BBC’s television 
Coriolanus, in which her performance was 
notable for its subtlety of psychological detail. 
In the Olivier, she rightly expands her effects; 
she handies her great Act V pleading with her 
soil with Che same authoritativepacing but also 
with a cdn’v'ind/Ag' accd& of vbcbl rarigk. -tter 
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lion of embracing the physical. \.< 
Communicating (his Creed, the 
labours under two handicaps. One 
while' theslory 1 decries "schematization 
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Right for the right reasons 
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PETER JAY 

Tte Crisis for Western Political Economy and 

otheressays 
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One of the more absurd prejudices of the 
book-reviewing world is against the collection 
of essays. This is a prejudice which works 
against the interests of readers. For in fact the 
essay of “paper” length is often the most sensi¬ 
ble way of making a contribution to a subject, 
expressing one's own personality or simply en¬ 
tertaining the reader. In the case of Peter Jay, 
ibis very first and far too long delayed collec¬ 
tion of essays provides an opportunity of 
spending several evenings with a most versa¬ 
tile, and engaging, as well as sharp-minded 
personality. 

But it is just this versatility which so many 
lesser writers find so hard to take - this plus the 
fact that Jay is extremely difficult to place in 
terms of the normal political left-right spec- 
tram, whose inadequacies he exposes. The 
book is not only about political economy but 
contains sections on foreign affairs, journalism 
and television and a personal section ranging 
from a celebration of the 1960s to the lessons of 
the “Great Fastnet Disaster". 

Jay has three times sailed his own boat across 
the Atlantic, as well as having been Ambassa¬ 
dor to Washington, and, whatever may be 
thought about TV am, he launched in his spare 
time what is still by far the most successful 
television current affairs programme 
{Weekend World). Such activities add credibil¬ 
ity to his more abstract speculations. One can¬ 
not help reflecting on the narrow-mindedness 
ofthe incoming Conservative Government (at 
the instigation of its so-called “wet" or liberal 
wing) in removing from Washington the per¬ 
son best able to explain the "new realism" of 
the Thatcher Government to the United States 
and who had in fact already been doing so 
under this very heading for the Callaghan gov¬ 
ernment, under which (whether the Labour 
Party now likes it or not) the true change fn 
economic direction took place. Characteristi¬ 
cally, Jay was replaced by a conventional 
Ambassador; who pould only react with a puz¬ 
zled hostility to the policies of the Thatcher 
government which had appointed him. 

The more personal essays provide more than 
entertainment and light relief. They also shed 
light on the author's basic attitudes. Take for 
t. instance Jay’s conclusion from Fastnet; "The 
; truth is, as with so many others of the hazards 
of contemporary life which the sedei^ary com¬ 
mittee mind pannot tolerate, that the costs of 
reducing such risks to zero greatly exceed the 
. benefits to the human spirit and personal fulfil¬ 
ment of cheerfully accepting them." The au¬ 
thor of these words must clearly mean by “mar¬ 
ket socialism" something different from the 
grey desire for unattainable security so often 
associated with the second of those two words. 
Jay's motto, abundantly illustrated in these 
pages.of muscular prose, is that “hard heads 
and warm hearts can inhabit the same frame”. 

Or take, the essay in defence of the 1960s. It. 
: originally appeared In th e Illustrated London 
. News nearly a decade and a halt ago; and I had 
never seen it before* Yet I was astonished and 
delighted to find his favourite biles-nolresy/erp 
the,8Snje ‘as mine. They include Clive Bell’s 
Civilisation, that prize given to so many sixth- 
fonnty’S,. which is not only “effete, avowedly 
• *Htist arid rapidly decadent" but also essential- 
tyuhdylilzecl (I wish Jay jiad taken In Roger 
«y? “tignlficajit form" for good.measure). 
Wewke a c^immori joy in Gibbon’s description 
tiiiltrtph of barbarism, and religion” and 
me ‘cjeyasta^ing irony Gibbon displayed over 


^jriytess j arid aesthetically repellent - habits. 
0 tta9 early r Christian monastics. 
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provincial newsroom and the movie film busi¬ 
ness - seems as valid as ever. Jay’s proposed 
"electronic publishing” would eliminate the 
whole paternalistic and bureaucratic business 
of channel licensing so that any would-be pro¬ 
ducer could transmit (subject to the ordinary 
laws of the land) any programme which can 
find a market to cover its costs. He shows how a 
market socialist can be far more market- 
oriented than a supposedly radical Thatcher 
government when he criticizes the latter for 
failing to insist that cable installations become 
capable of carrying a near-infinity of channels 
and introduce variable price charging, on, the 
telephone model, at the point of consumption. 

Jay believes that his most substantial essay is 
that entitled "What is the news?” This is the 
best type of "Oxford philosophy" analysis of 
how we formulate from the continuous How of 
data bombarding us all the time, the news¬ 
worthy “facts”. Jay's definition may sound ob¬ 
vious once he has.enunciated it. But the in¬ 
teresting aspect, demonstrated en route, is that 
any list of either facts or news is (a) inevitably 
theory-laden and (b) inextricably involved 
with the values and interests of the person 
making it. 

Still more interesting is the assertion that 
there is neither a right nor an obligation, to 
report all news irrespective of consequences. 
Jay’s argument for the privacy of leaders’ pri¬ 
vate lives, which has already been so much 
guyed, is but an instance of his more far- 
reaching view that there can only be a pre¬ 
sumption in favour of freedom of speech, 
which "cannot override the ethics and obliga¬ 
tions of mankind”. Jay’s position can be useful¬ 
ly related to R. M. Hare's distinction between 
intuitive or first-level moral maxims (which 
may in the public sphere cover anything from 
free speech to the duty to fight for one’s coun¬ 
try) and the second or critical level at which 
these first-level principles have themselves to 
be justified and exceptions determined on uti¬ 
litarian grounds. The position is more difficult 
for those of us who believe that personal free¬ 
dom is of independent value not entirely deriv¬ 
able from its utility, but which may have to be 
traded off against other values on an unavoid¬ 
ably subjective basis. (See the second chapter of 
my The Role and Limits of Government Ex¬ 
penditure, Temple Smith, 1983.) 

The one section of the book which I found 
difficult to read, was that on foreign affairs. 
Here and here only one is conscious of Jay’s 
well-known ability to hold together long and 
complex sentences full of parentheses, sub¬ 
ordinate clauses and other qualifiers. This may 
be because the position taken is, unusually for 
Jay, a fairly standard one: a tough-minded care 
for the Nato Alliance plus a more imagina¬ 
tive approach to the Third World which re¬ 
frains from bolstering client dictatorships 
simply because they arc anti-Communist. But 
neither the lack of novelty of the views nor 
their association with a currently unfashion¬ 
able President, Jimmy Carter, makes them 
wrong. 

The foreign affairs section becomes alive 
where Jay lays Into the “European ostrich" and 
defends the "American eagle". A prejudice 
4an be useful if it poses out bad. odours which 
are Indeed to be found in the European polity 
today. We can all enjoy reading: “If the ghosts 
of Frederick th? Great, Queen Elizabeth, 
Napoleon and Hitler in politics, or of Colbert, 
Joe ChamberlRin, Schacht and Mussolini in 
economics were ever to be freed in the world pf 
the late 20th century, it could only be by forg : 
tag a state of the size and with the resources of 
Western Europe as a whole." But is there not 
an uncomfortable grain of truth here? As 
stroll down the Via Garibaldis or take coffee In 
the Piazza Cavours to be found in every Italian 
city, can we deny the European “genius fop 
nationaUsm’ , 1 demonstrated by Jay In some, 
detail Iri relation to both military and economic 
policy?. Or can one attend a European confer¬ 
ence anywhere from Munich IQ Mantua with¬ 
out realizing the. trpth of J ay's maxim that 
“America decides - Europe complains”? 

Before coming to the dilemma of .Western 
political economy, spare a glance for -ACase 
for a Select Committee on Economic Affairs 
' m the drafting of which. I played a smailfole. 
The committee now. exists (fint jti«I ; T hp T^g; 
ury Committee) andhasM a be " e ^ 1 * f ^ t 
; on the level of itifonnatio ff *$$$( 


the way envisaged. But it still lacks the comple¬ 
ment of an official Council of Economic Advis¬ 
ers which would have more visibility and inde¬ 
pendent existence than the departmental eco¬ 
nomic advisers (who would themselves sit on 
the proposed Council) and be able to place a 
greater variety of options in front of both the 
Government and public. 

On such a Council Peter Jay would surely 
deserve an honoured (if, alas, unlikely) place 
for displaying the un-British virtue of having 
been proved right on the key issue of political 
economy. For he enunciated as early as 1973 
the incompatibility of full employment, an in¬ 
flation rate which does not accelerate, and 
“free" collective bargaining in a monopolized 
labour market. He and Wynne Godley of Cam¬ 
bridge were as far as I know (he only ones to 
foresee unemployment in the “low millions” - 
a phrase much ridiculed at the lime. Godley’s 
original reasons for pessimism were much 
more parochial than Jay’s, being based on the 
weaknesses of the British balance or payments 
and the high propensity to import. It was thus 
incapable of explaining the simultaneous de¬ 
terioration of job prospects in many different 
countries, including strong currency countries, 
such as Germany, previously the home of the 
Wlrtschaftsmtnder. Jay’s prediction deserves 
the palm, being based on the generic features 
of modem mixed economies rather than on any 
peculiar national problems. 

Indeed the identity of the two main apparent 
exceptions to the Jay thesis - the United States 
and Japan - actually illustrated it and were 
foreseen by Jay at the time. For in the United 
States one of the three incompatible elements 
- union-power - was never as strong as in 
Europe and has weakened sharply. The other 
exception, Japan, does not have n union sys¬ 
tem of the Western kind, but operates with 
individual company unions. 

The one part ofthe Jay thesis that needs now 
to be modified is the “progressive destabilisa-' 
lion of democratic instil utions" in the face of 
their inability to deliver reasonable employ¬ 
ment and price performance together. Jay con¬ 
cedes that “British economic masochism and 
political courage" (under both Callaghan and 
Thatcher) have impaled us on tlie "very high 
unemployment" horn of the dilemma. 
Whether the public’s unexpected toleration of’ 
this phenomenon is temporary and deceptive 
or whether there is some mysterious change In 
the nature of work which explains it, is too 
early to say. 

If the incompatibility of full employment, 
a stable currency and union collective power 
seems obvious today, it was far from obvious 
when the Jay thesis first appeared. In the early 
and middle 1970s, double-digit inflation burst 
on the World, triggered off by the oil price 
explosion, but also following on the heels of a 
Synchronized international boom itself related 
to the last major attempt by all major govern¬ 
ments to spend their way Into prosperity. In 
reaction to those events theFriedmanite coun¬ 
ter-revolution first gained political attention as 
a way put of inflation superior to the incomes 
policies which had so often been tried and 
failed. Shorn of their technical detail, the 
underlying message of the Friedmanite writ¬ 
ings wns: “If you concentrate on achieving 
price stability gradually, you may have to 
accept a slightly less ambitious idea of foil em- 


once inflation had stabilized. We now know 
that the "natural'' rate is indeed in the “law 
millions”. 1 

As is well-known, Jay’s preferred remedy is 
a market economy based on workers’ co-op¬ 
eratives - that is, to do away with the tendency 
of wages to accelerate at full employment 
Levels of demand by abolishing wages and leav¬ 
ing groups of workers to sell their labour for 
what it will fetch in the market place. Whether 
the remedy is valid, invalid or partially valid, 
Jay’s proposal has the outstanding merit of 
tackling the unemployment problem where 
anyone uncomipted by too much macro-eco¬ 
nomics would expect it to originate, namely in 
the_labour market. 

With hindsight it is dear that both the 
Keynesian policy revolution and the monetar¬ 
ist counter-revolution were dazzling digressions 
around the main problem. The defect they had 
in common was that they thought they could 
make a successful detour around the market 
which was malfunctioning- that for labour- by 
skilful adjustments of financial aggregates. 

The colossal over-optimism of both attitudes 
can now be seen. When underlying conditions 
were making for low unemployment, then 
either moderate Keynesian or monetarist 
polices appeared to work. Now that they are 
not, the detour through macroeconomic policy 
‘can be seen to have lost its value. Employment 
policies will have to return to where ihe prob¬ 
lem originates - the micro-economics of the 
labour makel. “Pricing into work" requires not 
just exhortation, but institutional changes in 
the incentive structure going far beyond any¬ 
thing in current official thinking. 

Jay has promised a full-scale work on his sort 
of market socialism. In the meantime the pre¬ 
sent book contains a paper for the Manchester 
Statistical Society- much less well-known than 
the original Wincott Lecture which launched 
the Jay hypothesis - which both gives more 
detail of his proposals and answers many of the 
common objections. Many critics do not real¬ 
ize that Jay ii not advocating workers’ co-op¬ 
eratives as a sole panacea, but as part of a “new 
political settlement" which will involve: far 
more marketization of government services 
and break-up of public corporations than Mrs 
Thatcher's most far-out advisers have ever 
contemplated; the extension of anti-monopoly 
legislation to any collusion by workers' co-op¬ 
eratives to fix prices (a far cry from traditional 
syndicalism which had little use for competitive 
markets), and a built-in commitment to in¬ 
crease monetary demand at a nan-inflationary 
rate. Jay's co-operatives would be able to bor¬ 
row not merely by issuing bonds but by vari¬ 
able interest loans rather like non-voting 
shares. 

Jay is well aware of the economic literature 
which suggests that an economy of workers’ 
co-operatives may in some respects perform 
less well than capitalism. IBs strongest argu¬ 
ment throughout is that his critics are making a 
comparison with an idealized capitalism 
(whether laissez-faire or corrected), while the 
reality is that of capitalism distorted by mono¬ 
polistic wage bargaining, and. by political in¬ 
tervention to aid many waning Interest groups. 

Anyone who wants to investigate seriously 
the pros and cons of the co-operative economy 
should also read Chapter 9 of James Meade's. 
Stagflation )Vage Fixing (1982), ! All of. 


ployment Than the targets which you have Meade’ynSliiictsand emotions are infavour of 


shown you cannot achieve, and you may hay® 
some awkward transitional recessions while i( 
the inflation rate comes down, !But once the 
system has settled down at a Stable-rat® of 
inflation - whether a zero rate or merely a low 
one - you will find economic 1 performance 
pretty reasonable on jobs as well as prices, 

It was because I hoped and partially believed 
in this more optimistic story thpt I remained 
agnostic about Jay's argument at the time. In¬ 
deed it was tightly labelled a."gerieraf.hypoth- 
esls"i for it was riot demonstrable by facts and 
logic alone. It was perfectly possible that the 


co-operative Vparket socialism, yet he cannot 
bring himself to, recommend it as a general 
answer to stagflation. His most important 
objection is that co-operative enterprises 
would | be disinclined to. take on workers be¬ 
cause pf the high priority that existing co-op¬ 
eratives would give to increasing the nverage 
income of.existing members. Meade and Jay 
agree that the crucial qqestion is the rate at 
which new co-bperativcs,would be formed.to 
absorb the unemployed., 

To the question “Why are not such co-opera¬ 
tives formed now?*, Jay’s answer is that ex* 


riring unemploymenTof the post-197J period ,. Meg union power would effectively crush «ny 
wasmerely a transitional priceto be paid for by altemptbyihe unemployed to pnee them- 
1 stoDOins and reducing Inflatiim. Indeed most, selves Into work at non-union rates; but that in 
BhtSi monetirlsts -of . decodb or sp : ago a non-capituMsl co-opdratlyc economy unions 
rw n ...hi that 8QO.OOO was. a grossly excessive, would U« *oU- num dim thusi wtther. 
esilmafe of thdso-called “hsturar.' rate of un- away. : My : main, difficulty at this and other 

emulbvinent (more accurately hinted the ijon- points is that J am not sure hoy far the super. 

■ accelerating Inflation rain dC unemployment or . ior performance of the cp-operative economy 







economic mechanics - (hat is, self-interested 3. Removal of the leg 
responses to a new incentive structure - and power; 
how far Jay is relying on the changed attitudes 4 - ^ Pius measures to, 

and greater legitimney which he hopes a co- !!* c cxisl,n B sharchold' 
operative order would bring to economic in- IQn a 5 a c ,n e 
stitutions. The later considerations arc just ns A thorough analyt 
important as the former - despite the desire of and there could be ^ 
some shop stewards of the academic economics possible here, fn p 
industry to rule them out as “sociology" and second suggestion c 
therefore worthless; and I hope they will be veloped by Martin ' 
developed in Jay's fuller work. Economy (1984), ma 

Of course those who accept Jay's diagnosis ment promoting than 
of the malaise of European capitalism may pends very heavily or 
differ amongst themselves about the appropri- management rights - 
ate remedy, if remedy there be. The four main and firing - and has i 
systemic changes now on offer are the fol- Jay’s scheme of not c 
lowing: the intended model. 

...... . A problem with the 

1. Workers co-opcrnlwes in n competitive market; _ 

2. A large ttlercioi, of prom spring to the point a<lac * ° n Unl0n 'V° n0 

where a major part of the worker's pay packet comes agreement on what t 
as a frnclion of corporate revenues rather than a monopoly are. Is it tf 
fixed wage: muni ties, non-enforce 

Looking into the abyss 


3. Removal of the legal bases of union monopoly 
power; 

4. (3) Plus measures to give all citizens-and not, just 
I he existing shareholder class (as under privatiza¬ 
tion) - a stake in the earnings of capital. 

A thorough analysis of these suggestions - 
and there could be others - is obviously not 
possible here, fn pure economic logic the 
second suggestion of revenue sharing, de¬ 
veloped by Martin Weitzman in The Share 
Economy (1984), may well be more employ¬ 
ment promoting than co-operatives. But it de¬ 
pends very heavily on preservation of existing 
management rights - above all that of hiring 
and firing - and has an even greater risk than 
Jay’s scheme of not conforming in practice to 
the intended model. 

A problem with the third suggestion, direct 
attack on union monopoly, is that there is little 
agreement on what the legal roots of union 
monopoly nre. Is it the closed shop, legal im¬ 
munities, non-enforceabte contracts or the ex¬ 


emption from anti-monopoly laws? Macro- 
economists rarely know much of industrial re¬ 
lations law and practice. On the other hand 
those who frame industrial relations law fall for 
the myth of responsible trade unionism and 
would do well to learn by heart the following 
paragraph from Jay’s book: 

The problem would not be essentially different in 
character from what it is if every single participant in 
I he economy had a Ph. D. in economics, was a devout 
supporter of the traditional principles of the Repub¬ 
lican Parly and was as fully concerned for the welfare 
of his neighbour as is commonly thought to be desir¬ 
able. 

Mass ownership of income-generating capit¬ 
al may help to make an attack on union power 
acceptable. But it is more than a sweetener. A 
capital stake would provide a major offset and 
cushion for those who would lose out from 
market-clearing wages. A society in which the 
old gentlemanly ideal of a modest competence 
was available to all citizens would be much 
better equipped to cope with the new technolo¬ 


gy and sharp changes in the market value of 
work. (So perhaps Clive Bell may yet come 
into his own.) 

All four of the reforms suggested involve a 
move away from wages as determined by col- 
lective bargaining - whether to market clearing 
wages or to altogether different systems of pay¬ 
ment. Three out of the four involve fun- 
demental changes in property relations either 
at the workplace or in general. 

Whatever enthusiasts may hope, the best 
chance of making progress on any of these 
proposals is incrementally, not systemically; 
and incrementally the four approaches are 
mutually compatible. We can have more co- 
operatives, more profit sharing, a weakening 
of union power and more widespread capital 
ownership all at the same time. We therefore 
have a rough idea of the road on which to 
travel; and for this we have to thank those such 
as Peter Jay who have asked fundamental 
questions. 


J. E. S. Hayward 
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Economic journalism is not what it used to be, 
even if with the assistance of prime ministerial 
patronage it can lead Peter Jay to the Washing¬ 
ton Embassy and Nigel Lawson to No 11 
Downing Street. Yet the influence of such 
otherwise ephemeral excursions through the 
currently fashionable economic fallacies should 
pot be underestimated. Not merely are the 
Weekly economic commentaries easily accessi¬ 
ble .tp'those in positions, of power; they'are 
- relentlessly reiterated in pre-digested, fatally 
facile phrases that..more than compensate in 
.. plausibility for their lack of intellectual peneT 
-tration ,pr practical efficacy. .The analysis Of 


iy ‘abandoned,tb ; the' financial jouraalists' by . 
■British economists, who have regarded this 
, sort,of."applied” economics.as parrying low' , 
professional ntjttiiBj while political' scientists 
.;lhav'c;b6en.nfor« absorbed in.the procefcses.by ' 

-I -ill 


economic commentators, the “disillusioned 
Keynesians" Samuel Brittan and Peter Jay, 
who softened up the Bank of England and (he 
Treasury, while Sir Keith Joseph persuaded 
Mrs Thatcher and part of the Conservative Par¬ 
ty that full employment must be sacrificed in 
the monetarist fight against inflation. Even 
though it was claimed that monetarist policies 
would reverse the rise in unemployment as a 
consequence of curbing inflation, what was not 
grasped was that both increasing unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation were a by-product of Bri¬ 
tain's industrial decline, temporarily sub¬ 
merged from view by North Sea oil. 

One of the best things in Keegan’s book is 
the way he shows how Sir Keith Joseph and 
Mrs Thatcher reversed the work of R. A. Buf- 
lerand Harold Macmillan, who had succeeded 
in freeing Conservatism from the 1930s stigma 
of being the party of fatalistic quietism towards 
mass unemployment. To illustrate the deliber¬ 
ate repudiation of the legacy of her predeces¬ 
sors, it is worth retelling a story I have ,on good. 
authority. Visiting Paris for the first time as 
Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher flabbergasted a 
senior French minister (Alain Peyrefittej by 
annouheing that she was the first post-war 
Conservative' . Prime Minister, Peyrefitte 
seepied to recall obscure names like Churchill, 
Eden, Macmillan, Home and Heath but Was 
sharply told that they allowed socialism, to be 
extended hi Britain wherbas she was going fo 
reverse it;. 

.the /populism of simplistic shared pre¬ 
judices, together with the failures of bier 
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>1 in ljit‘ evaluation of the. policies themselves, 
'jjj;; ' to 'thej- had: sbme fine’ edbnbmic' 

^jp^allsii llkr Andrew Shonfield, Michael 
Shanks knd Samuil Brittan,.who partly filled. 1 
r/ thft.feapanddidsowitb distinction., By.com- 
■ pqrison. with the' products of such . heavy-. 
Rights, two of the three book* reviewed here 
; are rather fightweight, sometimes giving the 
^impression of yielding tb.tKe pressure to put 
^ anecdotes and entertainment before either in- 
formation: or critical analysis. While humour 
i may b'd;a powerful ally of serious intellectual 
..^rgumeriti it isnpsubijtUute’forlt,. 

'■ flTh'e hinhlem hnulflu With th**' Aiiilaaillntr' 


iaen, MBcmman, Home ana Heath but Was judicial detachment and police impartially are 
sharply told that they allowed socialism to be , all Immolated in the short-sighted cause of 
BXtendedin Britain v/hMOas she was going to medium-term party advantage. 

TCJJw' Today, mass unemployment is condemnihg 

•J* c poputisiri.of simplistic, shared pte- millions to a useless, soul-destroying limbo in 
jUdlces, together with the failures of bier, the name of monetarist dogmas, whose ghost 
Labour and Cphseryadye predecessors,/sup- Keyiu&thought he had laid forty years ago. 

^ eS8io ^’ baVe helpedMrs Thatcher’s selective quotations at the 1984 


Nicholas Garland's drawing "Psstl Fancy some new number plates?", first published in the Daily 
Telegraph, May20,1975, b reproduced from Twenty Years of Cartoons by Garland 
(Edinburgh: Salamander Press. 128pp. £4.95.0907540619). 

term institutional values of local .autonomy, are annually racked, was motivated mainly by 
judicial detachment and police impartially are the need to replace policy objectives - high 

ail Immolated in the short-sighted cause of output and employment - which could not be 
medium-term party advantage. directly controlled by government, with the 

Today, mass unemployment is condemnlhg money supply, which he believed was. This 
millions to a : useless, soul-destroying limbo in subordination of ends to means is the prosaic, 
the name of monetarist dogmas, whose ghost cynical explanation usually , concealed by the 
Keynes.thought he had laid forty years ago. evangelical rhetoric of the monetarists. It Is 


precisely this matter of political and adminis¬ 
trative practicability that leads to my main re¬ 
servation about Keith Smith's excellent book 
on The British Economic Crisis. It provides a 
lucid and comprehensive academic analysis of 
the need for reindustrialization, based upon a 
searching description of Britain’s endemic 
problems and a destructive examination of the 
monetarist remedies propounded. His retowy 
isthe Japanese model ofMl'L'l, but who in the 
British context can be trusted to “pick wn* 


Mrs.Thatcher's Economic Experiment, but in 
;■ ;an important sense it was not an 'experiment ftt 
; all'/’Yoddo hot test dogmas- or what Keegan 
“■'-' calls'"economic evangelicalism". The mone-, 
Wrist means became the supreme end in itsiaJf; 

. monetarist economic policy triumphed over its 
., l pul 1 pose.‘The refusal to countenance atiema- 
■: lives TINA - became the instrument;of an 
• Intellectual terrorism in the service of the wilful 
intransigence 6f the prime minister. The thesis - 
vof ^eegan’s-bpok is stated in the very next 
^pamgrapbi whefe he persists With his mls- 
hbjjnef: “TheThafoher ejtperttnen t was foisted 
. : ph flti onlji half-suspecilng publics by a groqp.of 
J IdeNogiibi; Wliodid D Pt fully undiratandwhat' 

. Vthejf Werp doing,. ai& time when ce critics who • 
?dic( understand jwliat- they were doing were 
^politically 'feltIn folio ptuplly bat-' 

: tered.*‘ Prfife of : Js;given, WhisfeHow' 
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.i > rev P tetiqri of Brighton Conference from the 1944 Employ- tratlve practicability tliat leads to my main re- 

VVCre raentWhitc Pa P® r carefully avoided its centre- servation about Keith Smith’s excellent book 

W^dsWar, even piece - the commitment to full employment - on The British Economic Crisis. It provides a 
backteii^S™ Til T Qn , d haV0 P rovoked d «eived derision. The in- lucid and comprehensive academic analysis of 

UD strain on "loyalty" to which conscien- the need for reindustrializntion, based upon a 
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Bucking the trends 
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Spare a thought for the poor satirist, such as 
Peter Simple, who has been at it now in the 
Daily Telegraph for th6 past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. Reality is forever panting at his heels. “I 
see the Cathedral as an ecumenical labora¬ 
tory”, he quotes from a contemporary church¬ 
man, and then adds irritably: “I think he might 
have had the decency to acknowledge that he 
was quoting a phrase first used years ago by Dr. 
Spacely-Trcllis, the go-ahead, hyperecumeni- 
cal Bisop of Bevindon." 

Dr Spacely-Trellis, of course, belongs in the 
cast of the long running “Way of the World” 
column, along with bawling Major Tannoy of 
the Friends of Noise, Clare Howitzer the 
feminist agony “auntie" and many others. 
Here is the world reflected in the mirror of 
comedy. The satirist exaggerates in the cause 
of laughter. But how can one exaggerate the 
Bishop of Durham? 

Peter Simple has stumbled upon a terrifying 
truth: the future first surfaces in the form of 
absurdity, and then slowly takes on body and 
substance until we begin to mistake it for the 
normal. In the beginning was the hoot. 
Absurdity is the law of modem development. 
Mock it, and you'll soon find you’ve got it. 

In this light, the satirist emerges as the man 
with the crystal ball, a figure much more help¬ 
ful in predicting the future than gypsies or 
social scientists. Most people have failed to 
understand that Simple is a Nostradamus fig¬ 
ure because they have made a simple category 
mistake. They think of bis column as right- 
wing commentary. But Simple is no conserva¬ 
tive. He is a reactionary, which is cjuile differ¬ 
ent. 

A reactionary is someone with a clear and 
comprehensive vision of an ideal world we 
have lost. Unlike conservatives, who are drag¬ 


ged along by the tide because yesterday's in¬ 
novation has become to-day’s tradition, the 
reactionary can recognize every change as one 
more step in our decline into noisy vulgarity. 
Peter Simple's target is modernity tout court : 
he detests jumbo lorries no less than mindless 
demonstrators, hypermarkets no less than the 
race relations industry, environmental sign¬ 
posting that takes the mystery out of nature no 
less than the social protestology of the Poly¬ 
technics. In fact, if the communists were not so 
busy, and so totalitarian, he could plausibly be 
described as left-wing, since he shares with 
them a detestation of progress in all its forms. 
In the spirit of Pascal, he calls a plague on all 
houses. 

It's impossible to avoid the word “gentle” in 
describing the comic world of Peter Simple. It 
is reminiscent of the old Ealing comedies, with 
touches of the Goons in the marvels of 
nomenclature and the verbal flair. There’s also 
no mistaking the fact that the gentleness comes 
from defeat. This is the satire of someone who 
knows that the busy little ants of progress are 
taking over, and that the only thing to do is to 
live inoffensively on the resources of the im¬ 
agination. 

In The Missing Will, the creator of Stretch- 
ford steps forward In his own persona as 
Michael Wharton. His account of Ids life up to 
the point when he began to turn into Peter 
Simple is a curious and almost esoteric docu¬ 
ment. On the surface, it is the story of a man 
who drifted through life until, in his middle 
forties, he found perhaps the only niche in the 
entire history of Western civilization that 
would have suited his special talents. He met 
Colin Welch, the “Way of the World" column, 
and his destiny, all in one. 

Looked at more closely, Wharton’s life is a 
meditation on the theme of alienation. The 
great thing about a pluralistic modem society is 
that there’s a lot more to be alienated from 
than in traditional worlds; but on the other 
hand, the alienated draw courage from one 
another. And modernity encourages the comic 
because we may virtually define tbe modem 
world as what happens when people discover 
that alienation (of a sort) can be fun. One 
doesn’t have to submerge oneself in some 
ghastly community. And the fun can come 
from the most unlikely places. Wharton’s 
mother was, from some points of view, a small- 


From the casualty ward 
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Roy Kerridge suffers holy fools only too glad¬ 
ly, but sanctimonious fools not at all. Holy 
fools he found by chance, when cleaning public 
lavatories on.the Sussex coast in the “Jubilee" 

• year of 1977, and later when undergoing “re¬ 
habilitation" at a centre for the chronically 
unemployed near Northampton. Sanctimo- 
niopg fools he sought out among the “mad 
religions" of the late 1970s: the Krishna cult, 

; the Divine Light Mission and an .American 
organization in the business of astral travelling, 
.■ here lightly disguised as the “Temple of Elec- 
tiofogy”. Both kinds of fool, he believes, offer 
a key to th^ state of the nation. Wandering the 
ro^rgidsj the lone conformist finds himself at 
thc_heart 6f a deranged society. 

:■* Kenidga’s explorations obviously connect 
With tile tradition Of Orwell .and with more 
.. •'''SW travellers like Ray Gosling and Beryl 
-. , “^bridge. But unlike Orwell, Who wanted to 
. KJDW-hdw it felt (p be poor, Kerridge nags 
ht what. the- poor, belieye. On. the other 

S /rhriUke ;the. prafesstoiial observers, be 
.with' the painful advantage, of 
Uyneedirig a job, Needing not wanting: 
: plight came late in life. His parents 

■ «re9onytiuni?ts bvt his grandfather was suffi- 
: i. to giye him; at nineteen, an 

lb 1961 that, together 
: Statesman, was enough 

would-be wrjter. Fifteen 
^■^'h^htimesandthevalue ofmoney 


minded xenophobe; his father muddled the 
language of the Wharton nursery with Germa¬ 
nic coinages. As Wharton remarks: “In effect 
they had both lost their levels and we, their 
children, never had any." In calling this section 
"the deformative years", Wharton expresses 
his awareness of the irony of an alienation on 
which his creative energies depend. He fell it as 
a child, and no less at Oxford. He feels it in the 
presence of the rich and famous. Although 
gregarious, he resembles some shy animal al¬ 
ways likely to make a bolt back to the warm 
security of its hole. 

Thomas Hobbes defined laughter as a sense 
of "sudden glory". It is seeing someone slip on 
a banana skin. But the commonest sort of 
laughter, as the tabloids daily remind us, is that 
of the poor man watching the rich man slip on a 
banana skin. Humour is the response of the 
defeated, but the defeated have their reasons 
which the victorious never know. Put Peter 
Simple in the context of the decades in which 
he has been writing “The Way of the World" 
and it becomes clear that he has been mocking 
the trends of the time. The world, has been 


engulfed by an almost unstoppable tide of bor¬ 
ing, pretentious, jargon-ridden, loud-voiced, 
bureaucratizing ecumenicists* and Peter Sim¬ 
ple has picked them off in detail and in general. 
His targets are people so feverish with trendi¬ 
ness that they cannot enjoy the simple plea¬ 
sures of lust, rambling and drinking in pubs. 
They rule the world by staying on at meetings 
till (he human beings have left, and then put 
things to the vote. 

Yet nothing is forever, and Peter Simple has 
helped to influence the revival of lighthearted¬ 
ness in the new right. Whereas conservatives 
have often come to terms with the modern 
world the reactionaries have been sending up 
alarm signals of such compelling wit and logic 
that they may claim some credit for the fact 
that some of the dimmer and nastier Aspects of 
the progressive spirit are currently on the de¬ 
fensive., The reactionary world is a utopia and a 
state of mind. It could never become a pro¬ 
gramme. But it has proved to be invaluable in 
mitigating the crudities of the programmes and 
projects we do have to endure. 


With and against the grain 


to his credit, found himself graded as “working 
class" but lacking the requisite manual skills, 
and no nearer to finding a publisher for his 
novels. 

It takes a peculiarly wilful romantic to assess 
his options in a manner so simultaneously lim¬ 
ited and fanciful as evidence in Kerridge’s 
reply to a questionnaire handed him by an Occu¬ 
pational Guidance Officer: "Question: What 
sort of job would you (a) like , and what sort 
do you (b) expect to get? Answer: (a) Novelist 
(b) Lavatory Attendant.” Conveniently, he 
discovers the Gents to be a fine if public place, 
where the reality of expectation satisfies the 
urgency of ambition: an underground Athen¬ 
aeum fthere resident vagrants povide alt the 
“character" and abstract discussion that a wri¬ 
ter might wish for. He responds with sympathy 
and an attentive, ear to the quirks that char¬ 
acterize the speech of the mildly disturbed, just 
as he later finds genuine companionship at the 
Rehabilitation Centre among youths whose 
brains have been damaged in motor-bike acci¬ 
dents or on LSD trips: “Dippy Ian", “Dave the 
Roadie" agd their mates with their enthusiasm 
for “electric mild" (beer with LSD tablets), 
and “lunatic soup" (plain Guinness). 

Viewed from the gleaming urinal, the shiny 
Jobcentre and the hygienic ashram, England 
comes to look like a vast casualty ward,. It is 
Kerridge’s anti-intellectuallsm, along with his 
nostalgia for the landed gentry and his idea that 
the Church of England could be an alternative 
to the Welfare State, that makes him see the 
coming of the “New Right" as his overdue 
salvation from the "progressive" 1960s. Atone 
point he remarks that it would take a new 

Mayhew to document contemporary Bnta n. 

The gift for sympathetic observation is certain¬ 
ly there, but Kerridge must show more interest 
ih:reason and reality If.he seriously wants the 
job, . .. 


Neil Berry 
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Successful journals acquire their own auTa, and 
for all the apparent diversity of the pieces 
gathered in the first Vogue Bedside Book , 
many seem distinctly Vogue-ish. In a rather too 
brief introduction, editor Josephine Ross re¬ 
marks that she had an embarrassing wealth of 
material to choose from: Bertrand Russell, 
Virginia Woolf, Simone,de Beauvoir, W. H. 
Auden, Aldous Huxley and Kenneth Tynan 
are some of the names whose Vogue contribu¬ 
tions were there for the reprinting; and it is odd 
that nobody before now has thought to quarry 
the two hundred or so bound volumes which 
have piled up since the magazine began pub¬ 
lication in 1916. 

Huxley was a staff writer on the magazine in 
the 1920s, and the clever, flippant, hedonistic 
essays be wrote for it then (there is one here 
entitled "The Dangers of Work”) epitomized, 
if they did not help to establish, a sybaritic 
ethos. Thirty years later, the young Kenneth 
Tynan, killing “as dead as it must be killed” the 
“skulking notion” that his was an Oxford gen¬ 
eration of austere, t flamboyancy-rejecting 
swots, was in the same vein, and so top was 
Kingsley Amis - surprising as it may now seem 
- when, in a 1958 contribution, he suavely 
poured scorn on neo-puritans and censorship. 

Of course. Vogue has gone in for other genres 
besides the insouciant essay. This bedside 
book contains examples of insouciant short fic¬ 
tion (William Sansom, J. G. Ballard), insou¬ 
ciant travel-writing (John Mortimer, Stephen 
Spender) and insouciant humour (Peter 
Sellers, John Wells), the harvest is a fairly rich 
one, and if there has been a falling-off recently 
in the high society department - Tina Brown 
stalking pop celebrities appears wholly vulgar 
next to Nancy Milford musing on the debu¬ 
tante phenomenon - there is plenty left to di¬ 
vert the late-night browser. 

Josephine Ross reports that the Vogue ar¬ 
chives might eqslly yield many more antholo- 
. gies, but she would have to start churning them 
' out to catch up with the Guardian, which this 
year publishes its thirty-third bedside book.. 
■ Peter Ustinov supplies a genial introduction to 
this selection of articles and comment drawn 
from the paper.Vcolijirpnyover the. past year. 


Ustinov remarks that the Guardian presumes a 
“degree of intelligence" in its readers, and it 
snys something about the state of much of the 
rest of the British press that this observation 
docs not sound altogether ludicrous. There is 
no gold in the present book - the Guardian is 
too careless about good prose to produce that - 
but there is no dross either. Included is a 
reasonable quota of daily journalism that well 
deserved to be saved from yellowing oblivion: 
Stanley Reynolds’s lament for Liverpool 
(which caused local outrage at the lime), Frank 
Keating’s lyrical tribute to John Arlott on his 
seventieth birthday and two of James Camer¬ 
on's stirring crls de coeur are particularly worth 
re-reading. Yet nothing inside the book is so 
eloquent as the picture on its cover which 
shows a smouldering eyeball-to-eyeball con¬ 
frontation between policeman and picketing 
miner: this award-winning photograph by Don 
McPhee seems likely to survive as a character¬ 
istic image of Britain’s turbulent year. 

It is hard to imagine Bernard Levin writing 
for the Guardian , though he has said that he 
prefera to write “against the grain”. The Way 
We Live Now collects articles from The Times 
and book reviews from the Observer , all of 
which were written during the past eighteen 
months. Fastidious readers might well start 
murmuring about book-making, but this 
volume reads like a lively diary, a diary written 
by an acute, lucid and ofien funny man with an 
obsessive interest in public affairs. Levin can 
be read here pontificating on the downfall of 
Cecil Parkiriaon and on the egging of Michael 
Heseltine. Persecution has no fiercer journalis¬ 
tic enemy, nor freedom of speech a more ar¬ 
ticulate champion, and while some of the 
book-reviews in The Way We Live Now are 
nugatory, the defence of the theatre critic's 
right to damn - called forth by Arnold Wes¬ 
ker's attack on the Mr Sneers of this world - is 
something of a classic. 

In passing. Levin refers to what he takes to 
be the invariable dreadful ness of Punch , a 
dreadfulness which, echoing Malcolm Mugger- 
idge’s essay on tbe subject, he ascribes to the 
magazine's- weekly obligation to provoke 
mirth. The latest Pick of Punch hardly 
amounts to a powerful refutation of this dic¬ 
tum. In a piece fihot fairly advertises its des¬ 
peration, the normally estimable Russell 
Davies writes at groan-inducing length about. 
Barry Manilow's nose. There are better things, 
admittedly. Alan Brien contributes a slyly 
amusing profile of the Marquess of Bath, an 
'’almost comically emblematic super-patriot 
with eyes of red, white and blue". The old boy 
, showed off his Hitler mementoes to the burly 
repdrter, commenting (apparently in the 
.words of the Duka of Windsor): “You can't 
'. deny It: the man must have had something." 
One imagines Brien's delighted incredulity as 
> they looked over Nazi uniforms, weapons and 
some of the Ftihrcr's early paintings. This is the 
kind of astringently satirical article the demise 
of which Muggeridge bemoaned when he took 
over the editing of the magazine in the early 
/1950s. Alas, it cannot be said to typify Punch 
today/ .* i • i • i !?iji ir , *» ■-; 
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Mixed doubles 


Paperback fiction in brief 


Toby Fitton _ 

CEES NOOTEUOOM 
Rlluols 

145pp. Viking. £8.95. 

0670800H64 

A Sang of Truth and Semblance 
83pp. Louisiana State University Press. 

S 11.95. 

. 0807111767 

These two short but tightly packed novels, 
both agreeably translated by Adrienne Dixon, 
introduce to English readers the work of the 
_ fifty-one-year-old Dutch writer Cees Nootc- 
boom, which has been greeted with acclaim in 
Holland, where Rituals has received various 
literary awards. They share not only exiguous 
length and portentous epigraphs, but a balance 
of skilled characterization and cxpcrimental- 
isin of approach. 

Rituals is mainly the story of Inigo (or fnni) 
Wintrop, a plump sensualist, amateur art deal¬ 
er. dabbler in horoscopes, pictures, women 
and at one time of his life in rnther lackadaisical 
- suicide as well. Deserted by his wife after such 
zest as their marriage possessed had vanished 
beyond the recall of mutual fantasizing, he 
reverts to indolent whuremongering. A flash¬ 
back to ten years before shows him ns a young 
clerk taken up by a previously estranged mint, 
in whose house he encounters extremes both of 
indulgence and austerity. A jolly, gnurmundiz- 
ing Monsignor met at dinner, and the brisk 
attentions of a buxom fcllatrix after it, are 
contrasted with an austerely isolated intellect¬ 
ual friend of the aunt’s, deeply into mental 
self-laceration and existential speculation. 
This character is strictly defined, but his 
teachings are only temporarily effective, a pas¬ 
sing phase in Wintrop’s generally sensual de¬ 
velopment. 

Twenty years on, we see him after a bout of 
crsubI sex with a student pick-up and a success¬ 
ful find in the art market which leads him to an 
orientalist dealer, another of whose customers 
turns out to be the disowned son of his former 
guru, This weird figure has inherited his 
father's self-hatred, which shows itself not in 
athletic and mental austerities but in an addic¬ 


tion to Japanese meditation and particularly 
the tea ceremony (which provides the Ritual of 
the title). The denouement, following a final 
quasi-sacramcnta! tea ceremony, is well man¬ 
aged, with u proper sense of growing tension, 
and the younger guru's deliverance from his 
detested self is none the less striking Tor having 
been seen coming long before, tnni Wintrop 
can indolently await developments. “He had a 
first-class seat in the auditorium, and the play 
was by turns horrific, lyrical, comic, tender, 
cruel and obscene." It all seems to have little 
effect on him. 

Inni has a walk-on part in A Song of Truth 
anti Semblance. This also explores polarities, 
(his time through the interplay of two fictions- 
the world of an author and that of his imagina¬ 
tive creations. Wfc are shown the loneliness of 
the short-distance writer, whose research lias 
immersed him in Bulgarian history to produce 
Colonel Lyuben Georgiev, a fearsome-looking 
military man of high reputation but privately 
shameful soft-centred nervousness. His 
friend and part-confidant. Dr Ficct, marries a 
fey, young, consumptive, sexy wife. The Col¬ 
onel is smitten, the Doctor connives at an adul¬ 
tery during a shared holiday in Rome as a 
diversion from his own philnnderings. Will a 
consummation he achieved? 

The author, puzzling intermittently about 
these developments, has a friend "the other 
writer", a busy, productive, successful literary 
man, intolerant of the lofty theorizings of his 
collengue, whom he cautions against too much 
introspection. The “other writer" is much 
occupied in the admittedly limited world of' 
Dutch letters, with its frequent conferences 
and grand funerals, which are not to the taste 
of the Bulgarian specialist. 

Both the themes which make up A Song of. 
Truth utui Semblance are very slight. Their 
fugnl interaction is ingenious but somehow un- 
subtle. and the high theme of the relationship 
of the fictional creation to its inventor weighs 
too heavily on the development of either plot. 

The parallels between the two novels - both 
of them worked out like mixed doubles tourna¬ 
ments- show the formulaic quality which these 
experiments have achieved. The mould is 
probably not a satisfactory onefoT use a third 
time. 
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TRAMokbYAXNANTATdER' 

• CMtd of All Nations 

Translated wilhan introduction by Max Lane. • . 
y vWSpjpiPe nguifi.£3.50. ' ■ < ,■ : ■ 1 

A .614007069s • ;• .• : ■ ■' : i:: '=• : 

V \ 1 V ' •_ ,- 

ivr r U>-.casy..td understand why Child ofAUNu- 
.ffafif, the second of the four-part . Historical 
y tapestrywhichPraraoedya Ananta Toer com- 
■V ■. posed and memorized during his fourteen*year 
f : imprisonment on Bwrii Island, So swiftly be- 
. came a best-seller In Indonesia, despite its im- 
' even, episodic structure arid, its occasionally 
^bioBted narrative style. Its oral origins among 
^- ■ the Ihjellectual 6Kita of a concent ration camp in 
“ I97J and Its sub&eqjueht. “rei&IP for publica- 
tipn in '!979, after Prhmoedya’s release, were a 
■■■[•.* .much celebrated subversion of authority. Here 
> an. ambitious,' argumentative work ofim- 

...« ; ;agIi)fiLi<jrti prbdiicedin circumstances specifl- 


'• • •- creativity, to break the spirit of the storyteller. 

, F'orlhesiuriereason thenovel,'togctljecwith 
. , ; 1 the first section of Framoedya’s prison quartet, 
Tlfts Eprth of Mankind, w&s-finally banned by 
the Indonesianauthorities in 1681. “The Gov- 
. crniiient accused the books of surreptitiously 
spreading' ‘Marxism-Leninism” 1 , writes: Max 
Xlinoin a short but useful Introduction to (his 
) • yphime; -That view is not supported by the 
npvel Itself, unless liberalism and debate are to 
■ # be tounted as t|ie Trojan horses of revolution. 
; Had CftfW ofi'All Nntions been conventionally 
•: prpducpaby any writer other, than Framdedya 
(f is untikety. Ihotitscontcq lawpfutd have ruf- 
fled the;i»nsprB iriJakarta'/Its toHd iSriatibtial- 
: island historical rathct tltap :oveirclyantJ : 


: established a reputation. hot a* an "anti-im¬ 
perialist” pedagoguefbtit as a liberal national¬ 
ist; His writing combines the intellectual im¬ 
petuosity of a .recently decolonized and newly . 
literate nation vyith the yigour and flexibility of 
a comparatiVely unproven written language. 

. Bahasalndonesia, linguistic outpost of Malay, 
hai provided the 13,000 and more islands of 
post-independence Indonesia with their one 
cultural unify, and Indonesian writers with a 
national language and readership. 

‘ In Child of All Nations, Prameddya once 
again explores the caste, community - the na- 
. dyes and the pures, the'lndos and the indisch - 
ih the port of Surabaya in the early 1900s. 
Minke, the young journalist whose education 
: and brief adolescent marriage to the Eurasian 
beauty Anneiies; Mellema was recounted in 
This Earth, of Mankind, here comes Of age. with 
the testing of his uncritical acceptance of. 
•' Europe and colonialism; .The: putch, he is to 
• Jeairi, arrived in the Indies with “two sets, of 
;underriothes'\pp pairiof shoes, science, and . 
a swaggering sense of superiority. The Island- ’ 
ere.responded with the servility of anation 
; which bqd "been defeated again and again in 
battle' tor- hundreds, of years’- and , with the 
timidly of mortals before gods: “In the stories. 

. of out ahjeestore only the priests and gods wops 
•.. dippers apfl .shoes, v' ■; v [The Indonesian pco- 
■ plej were^mprO' afrajd of shoes than daggers 

and tnqchcuts;”.; ■ 

i Minke's'transition' hripi,‘'white native" to 
nationalist li]ire$onted Oa^ hUtorjcal pageant.' 


....... opjauaes nna 

issues in. Indottepian' hi^oiv. ; yet; though the 
nbvel lacks the etwrgy wand the brothellzing- - 

• oMts priidecesso^ aijld pf AU Nabobs. Is a. 

• tifrtrV nf nr^nf aUWmm a*. J .1 *•. 


Patricia Craig 


WiLi.A Cather. Shadows ott the Rock. 278pp. 
Virago. £3.95. 0 86068 311 7. □ “The rock” is 
Quebec, the time the late seventeenth century, 
and the central characters are n French father 
and daughter - the town's apothecary and his 
twelvc-year-old helpmeet. Virtually nothing 
happens in this novel (first published in 1931), 
but it distils a remarkably pungent atmosphere 
- the grey, steep town, the market-place, the 
Ursuline convent, the freezing Canadian win¬ 
ter. The book is about the power and tenacity 
of civilizing traditions, and, as A. S. Byatt says 
in her introduction, its “artistic centre some¬ 
how is the displacement of the reader's atten¬ 
tion from people to things”. 

William Tkevor. Fools of Fortune. 192pp. 
Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 00 6876 7. □ Fools of 
Fortune (first published in 1983) shows William 
Trevor in unusually elegiac mood; tragic Ire¬ 
land, not the humorous decorum of various 
English localities, is his theme. The novel 
opens in 1981, at a house in Co Cork named 
Kilneagh, soon to become the setting for a 
Black-and-Tan atrocity, the effects of which 
will reverberate into the far distant future. Ex¬ 
ceptionally delicate and arresting in tone. 

Anthony Powell. O, How the Wheel Becomes 
It! 137pp. Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 006927 5. □ In 
his latest novel (1983) Anthony Powell reverts 
to the manner of his early work: it's closer in 
spirit to Waring than Widmerpool. It concerns 
(he late-life activities of a literary critic named 
Geoffrey Shadbold, to whom a lot of bemusing 
incidents suddenly occur, causing confusion 
and embarrassment to overtake him. Sharp, 
frivolous and highly diverting. 

Eudora Welty. The Optimist's Daughter. 
180pp. Virago. £3.50. 0 86068 375 3. □ Origin¬ 
ally written as story for the New Yorker , and 
later expanded. The Optimist's Daughter (first 
published in 1972) ^tffis'Wifli'tKe arrival in 
New Orleans of Laurel McKelva, middle-aged 
war widow and successful artist, whose father 
is about to undergo-a minor operation. The 
principal characters in this highly compressed 
work, apart from Laurel, are Judge McKelva, 
his dead wife Becky and common young 
second wife, Wanda Fay; and we have, as 
usual, a chorus of homoly, eccentric and know¬ 
ing voices - as friends and neighbours gather 
for a funeral to comment outspokenly on the 
events of the past.- _ 

Shiva Naipaul. A Hot Country. 185pp. Aba¬ 
cus. £2.95.0 349124922. DShiva Naipaut’s hot 
country , is the South American state of 
Cuy&ma, and the theme, of the novel (first pub¬ 
lished in 1983) is the malaise afflicting its in¬ 
habitants, a malaise embodied in the principal 
characters. Aubrey St Pierre, a liberal-minded 
descendant of slave-owners, is futilely engaged 
in running a bodkshop, while his intelligent 
♦ .wife Dina, of mixed ancestry, succumbs more 
and more to a torpor engendered by disaffec¬ 
tion. A thoughtful and lucid work. 

Dorothy L. Sayers (Editor). Great Tates of 
Detection. 3&lpp. Dent. £2.50. 046011928 1. 
Q Firstpublished inj936as Tales of Detection, 
this anthology includes stories by!early expo¬ 
nents of the genre such as Poe and Wilkie 
Collins, ; qnti come? right up to date with Sayers, 
(elaborate), Christie. (suspense-ridden) : pud 
Freeman Wills Crbfts (ingenious) r “A cynical j 
twist lh the modern manner" (Sayers’s phrase) 
is supplied with a number of endings; however, 
.the predominant feeling you get frqm this col¬ 
lection - not altogether disagreeably':- is one of 
Edwardian;fustiness.; ; ^ .. 

Molly Keane. Time After Time. 247pp. Aba¬ 
cus. £2:95. 0 349120?6;.5: U After Time 
(1983) concerns a freakish quartet; the Swifts, 
a brother and threb sisters, all 0£ them maimed 
in one way or another, and living combatively 
togethei uqdef an unsound Irish roof.-The 
arrival of blind Austrian Leda, p cousin opt of 
the past, causes some dlamiletfpr the iinnerv-, 

{ttnintlA~ri.Mil.'. U«ll.. V_i_ • • 




Christina Stead. The Puzzleheaded Cm 
285pp. Virago. £3.50. 0 86068 178 5 n Th, 
Puzzleheaded Girl (1968) consists of four 
novellas, two dealing with feckless, indecisive 
American girls in Paris, one “a sort of vhosf 
story" and one - the title story - recount^ 
the behaviour, over a number of years, of an 
awkward, incorruptible waif who lacks the in¬ 
stinct to conduct herself suitably in ordinary 
social situations. Muterial for comedy? Not the 
way Christina Stead treats it: wliat she offers 
instead is an oblique approach, abundance-of 
characters, incidents, comments, words ev¬ 
erything- and an absolute fidelity to the flux of 
everyday experience.. 

Susan Hill. The Woman in Black. 139pp 
Penguin. £1.75. 0 14 00 7133 4. □ In this trad¬ 
itional ghost story (first published in 1983), 
Susan Hill succeeds in procuring for her read¬ 
ers an authentic frisson. She takes the roost, 
potent ingredients of the genre - the sceptical 
narrator, the deserted mansion, the slow rise in 
tension, the inexplicable occurrences, the 
noise of a past tragedy being enacted in the 
mist - and handles them sedately and discreet¬ 
ly. Unlike a good many tales of the supernatur¬ 
al, this one genuinely intrigues and disturbs. 

Lisa St Aubin de TEran. The Slow Train to 
Milan. 254pp. Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 00 6954 2. 
□ The strikingly impassive narrator/heroineof 
Lisa St Aubin de Tiran's second novel (first 
published in 1983) finds herself married at six¬ 
teen to a Venezuelan terrorist; a strange two- 
year period follows, with listless Lisaveta drift¬ 
ing across Europe in the company of her hus¬ 
band and his rackety friends. There's an odd 
quality of detachment in the way the narrator 
recreates her singular experiences; and this 
makes for an effective prose style, though it 
also limits the possibilities for thoughtfulness, 
or even self-awareness. 

Louise Shivbrs. Here to Get my Baby out of 
Jail. 141pp. Flamingo. £1.95.0006540724. □ 
In> Louise Shivers's deft short novel (1983) a 
young North Carolina housewife and mother, 
Roxy Walston, recounts the events preceding a 
death by violence on her husband’s tobacco 
farm. A stranger establishes himself on the 
premises; and then things begin to get danger¬ 
ously out of hand. The voice of the narrator Is 
resonant, plain and unironic, the story has the 
economy of an anonymous folk-tale or ballad, 
and the atithor is adept at evoking the state of 
physical enthralment: “nothing real but us 
brushing ourselves together like two flint rocks 
rubbing to make fire". This novel shows above 
all on extraordinary sureness of touch. 

Arturo Barea, The Forge. 284pp. £2.95. 0 00 
654090. The Track. 237pp. £2.95.0 00 654091 
0. The Clash. 396pp. £3.50. 0 00 654092 9. 
Flamingo. □ The overall title of Arturo 
Bnrea’s trilogy is "The Forging of a R eb ® 1 ”* 
and the books -- autobiographical novels first 
published, in English translation, in 1941,1943 
and 1946-set out to document the experiences 
of one member of the “Spanish Generation 
which was the core of the Civil War". Tw 
opening volume js set in a poor part of Madrid, 
and abounds in vivid details and perceptions> 
in part two, which, takes us up to 1925,.tnc 
narrator is a sergeant with the Spanish Anoy |n 
Morocco; 77ie Clash deals with thd Gvii'W" 
itielfi. After the defeat of the Republics 
forces, Barea became an exile from Spain; n 

died in England* tjvhere he had lived for near y 
twenty years, in 3957. In 1946, the TLS tcwJt 
er of 77je Clash praised the novel for its ■ P 8 *" 
donatesincerity”; and. George OrwwL P^. 
Barea among-the most valuable of Britain 
“literary acquisitions”. • . 

H E. Bates, My Uncle Silas, 190pp. 0 J fo ^ 
Paperbacks.-£2.95.0192818546;D 
Silas, firgt published in 1939* is a ®°H eCt *9JVL 
related tales about Ihe narrator’s rumbusuo 
/ nonagenarian relative, who often> 
•hyperbole in recounting'the exploits.of . • 
youth.: If we find (Jncle Silas's, wicked^ 

. somewhat • arty; and the rustic, atmospW 
• father too fully flavoured, we should n6V ®V 
jtifelMS -: ak V.iSi.Tiitchett repiinds ttt ffl * 
.'Ydluabic'introductjon - guard against unde. j; 

.'Mil’; . . 
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Berlin in person 


Pa trick O’Connor _ 

therrydenavacelle 

Sublime Marlene 

158pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £8.95. 

0283990422 

ALEXANDER WALKER 
Dietrich 

207pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.95. 

050001340 3 
MARLENE DIETRICH 
Marlene Dietrich’s ABC 
182pp. Lorrimer. £4.95. 

0804461177 
Marlene D. 

246 pp. Paris: Grasset. 

224628891 6 
Marlene 

London Film Festival 

In Sublime Marlene, Thierry de Navacelle sug¬ 
gests that Marlene bietrich’s attraction is 
based upon a contrast between toughness and 
vulnerability, “both a woman who loves luxury 
and an efficient housewife". Dietrich was, of 
course, a very beautiful woman. The bone 
structure of her face lent itself to the sort of 
lighting and photography that the cinema of 
the 1930s and 40s delighted in, and her un¬ 
erring ability to pose successfully for the 
camera was evident even before her discovery 
by Josef von Sternberg. It was this, and Diet¬ 
rich's sense of humour and timing, that kept 
the formula potent long after her contempor¬ 
aries had resorted to character roles or grand 
gufgnol to continue their careers. 

Both Alexander Walker's and Thierry de 
Navacelle’s books draw their copious illustra¬ 
tions from the Kobal Collection. John Kobal, 
the magpie of cinema memorabilia, wrote a 
book about Dietrich himself (published In 
1968) and both of these much longer volumes 
are in a sense descendants of his own work. 

• Dietrich’s image had a number of ambiguities 
; from the very beginning of her career, but this 
1 remains a subject she regards with disdain. In 
[ her own book she quotes Kenneth Tynan’s 
■ essay about her but omits the following pas- 
j sagt: .. 

She has sex but no particular gender, They say (or at 
least / say) that she was the only woman allowed to 
attend the annual ball for male transvestites in pre- 
Hltler Berlin ... this Mnrlene lives In a sexual no 
man's land - and no woman's either. She dedicates 
henelf to looking rather than to being sexy. . .she 
« eve>y man's mistress and mother, every woman's 
1 kwer and aunt, and nobody's husband except Rudi's 
. - and he Is her husband, far off on his ranch In 
; California. 

The first song she ever recorded, in 1928, 
was "Wenn die beste Freundin" from Mischa 
. SpoHansky’s revue Es liegt in der Luft. In this 
duet she and the French actress Margo Lion 
were dressed identically and sang about all the 
things they did together, each professing “un¬ 
dying love for the other, while hinting that each 
found the other an encumbrance in pursuit of 
the same boyfriend". They wore bunches of 
violets, a symbol, sfnee Bourdet’s play La Pris-. 
onniire (according to Dietrich), of “un Sens 
W*. partlculier androgyne”. Dietrich denies 
tha( she understood the appeal of this to the 
audience. It is curious that many survivors of 
in the 1920s have been reluctant to 
. .*dai|t the part they played in reinforcing the 
; of sexual, ambiguity that the city adver- 
',**4 to visitors, that mood which, as Isher- 
*ood wrote, "was largely a commercial line 
. Bqrlinere had instinctively de- 

vcloped ih. their competition with Paris. Paris 
Ibpg since cornered the straight-girl mar- 
. what was left for Berlih to offer its 
v ™ori but a.masquerade of perversions?” ; 

• .^^'. ^a^uliqe attire she often wore off- 
’' ^.1930s, the inllitary uniforms she 

JW 1 P,W role as camp-folio'wing entertainer 
: war, and the blue jeans, cowboy 
^ fotyher coats she favoured off- 
^MP6 ft?! epdless tours in the 1950s and 

• 'SWl ^htrast going between her sen- 


hands of French prisoners of war, when she 
was a child, “& travers un trou dans le fil de fer 
barbeld"; strangely Walker does not list Diet¬ 
rich’s own book in his brief bibliography. Writ¬ 
ten with great affection, his book is not a full- ' 
scale biography, rather a survey of Dietrich's 
career set against the context of her films. He 
draws a comparison between the subject-mat¬ 
ter of Dietrich’s early Hollywood films and 
those made at the same time by Garbo, and 
shows that their treatment had close parallels. 
It is interesting, as Walker notes, that they also 
used the same business manager, Harry Eding- 
ton. His book has not been perfectly edited and 
his memory of the scenes he describes is occa¬ 
sionally at fault, However his inside informa¬ 
tion on Hollywood archives and broad know¬ 
ledge of the industry unravel many of the tang¬ 
led stories that have made up the Dietrich 
legend. 

For Navacelle, the seven films with Sternberg 
are a “near perfect whole and present us with - 
a rarity in the cinema - passion in its absolute 
form". He suggests that, although he denied it, 
Sternberg suffered from an unrequited passion 
for Dietrich which he channelled into his films, 
and (by implication) into his casting of her as a 
deslructive/eTMtf :e fatale and, more interesting¬ 
ly a sexually ambiguous woman whose mystery 
either subjects her would-be partners to ridi¬ 
cule or exposes in them unattractive feminine 
qualities. Both these themes reappear in her 
films made after the partnership with Stem- 
berg ended, for instance in her flirtation with 
John Wayne in Seven Sinners (1940), in which 
they are both wearing the uniform of American 
naval officers, or her faintly mocking banter 
with the otherwise formidable crooked cop 
Quinlan, played by Welles himself, in Touch of 
Evil (1958). Welles becomes, in Navacelle’s 
words, “rather like a small child, in sharp con¬ 
trast with his behaviour in the rest of the film". 

Dietrich's own first attempt to explain her¬ 
self, a series of articles entitled “How to be 
loved”, published in 1954, led to Marlene Diet¬ 
rich’s ABC, first published in 1962. It now 
appears in a revised edition which is up to date 
enough to mention Richard Burton in the past 
tense. There are a few telling one-liners and 
some recipes (including a very good one for 
boiled fish) but it has none of the hilarious 
charm of the classic in this genre, Joan Craw¬ 
ford's My Way of Life. 

Marlene D. is not a chronological auto¬ 
biography. It has three long sections - about 
her schooldays and family life, about her meet¬ 
ing with Sternberg and their film-making and 
about her experiences during the war. “Traduit 
de l’americain par Boris Mattews”, says the 
credit but I am not aware that it has been 
published in America (though it has in Ger¬ 
many- NehmtnurmelnLeben, Munich, 1979). 
Quite well written, it is less revealing than the 

Full of sparkle 


best of her comments in Maximilian Schell’s 
film. Apart from the three Long sections the 
book is a series of sketches of people she knew. 
She is generous about her accompanist and 
arranger. Burt Bacharach; discreet about 
Erich Maria Remarque, with whom she lived 
on and off for years in the late 1930s and early 
40s, and silent about Friedrich Hollander. 
(Hollander wrote the songs for The Blue 
Angel, many of her songs done for records in 
the 1930s, and most of her numbers for later 
films such as Desire. Destry Rides Again and A 
Foreign Affair, when he wrote his own auto¬ 
biography its title was that of thesong from The 
Blue Angel - “Ich bin von Kopf bis Fuss auf 
Liebe Eingestellt”.) 

Dietrich’s singing style was, as the critic of a 
Berlin newspaper, quoted by Walker, wrote, 
“the sound of an epoch”. She frequently re¬ 
minded interviewers that her early musical and 
theatrical training had nothing to do with the 
music-theatre world of Brecht and Weill. 
Nevertheless the performers with whom she 
appeared in the 1920s, who influenced her voc¬ 
al style, had: Claire Waldoff (surely not a “drag 
queen” as Walker has it), some of whose songs 
Dietrich recorded late in her career (Marlene 
slngt Berlin, “my best record”); Trude Hcster- 
berg, commftre of the Wild Stage cabaret and 
the first Berlin Begbick in Mahagonny\ and 
Rosa Voletti, who played the owner's wife in 
The Blue Angel, the original Frau Peachum in 
Dreigroschenoper. 

None of these books contains a discography, 
which is a pity, for Dietrich's recording career 
was an interesting one, lasting exactly fifty 
years. There is a wonderful record, made in the 
mid-1960s, called Die Damen von der alien 
Schule (DG 2573 006), on which a group of 
actresses and singers from the heyday of Berlin 
cabaret recreate some of their famous num¬ 
bers. Hesterberg, Valeska Gert, Margo Lion 
and others make an instructive comparison 
with Dietrich. One hears immediately that the 
art of the chansonnier or disease was a recog¬ 
nizable tradition from which she took her 
method of speaking the words slightly against 
the music, only singing on the note when it was 
exactly within her always limited range. The 
early records, when there was more flexibility 
in her voice, are much less interesting than the 
ones made in the 1960s when, although the 
presi continuously harped on her agelessness, 
she had in her voice and in the way she phrased 
always a slight catch, as if singing something 
remembered from a long time ago. This .was 
apparent not only when, as Walker says, ‘‘the 
strangely low register of her voice gave' the 
effect of lullaby to many of her songs, even 
though the actual sentiments were sensual 
ones”, but in those with military or pacifist 
themes. Dietrich complains that although 
there are fifty-five books about her, they have 
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The Shirley Temple Story 
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While Shirley Temple was still in the womb, 
she was being primed for stardom. Her 
mother, Gertrude, “believed that a mother can 
have a strong effect on her unborn child’s na¬ 
ture and abilities, a theory in vogue at the 
time.. . . Accordingly, she listened to good 
' music by the hour, studied great paintings and 
gazed at the beauties of nature”. By 1934, 
when the six-year-old Shirley already had 
twenty-four, films behind her, Gertrude com¬ 
mented, “Perhaps this prenatal preparation 
helped make Shirley what she is today.” 

It is hard to imagine exactly which paintings, 
music and beauties of nature could meta¬ 
morphose into such a creature as Shirley. She 
was born in 1928, when the. depression was 
only months away; in 1931, she was enrolled at ■ 
Meglin, a school which taught childfen all the 
necessary showbuslness skills. Gertrude too 
enrolled at Meglin, in aspedal mothers’ train¬ 
ing course, learning what to say 1 andl how'to 
behave at her child’s auditions, By 1932, Shir¬ 
ley's career was well under way with a senes of 
ten-minute films, satirizing grown-tip movies: 


hence, The Runt Page , in which she played 
“Lulu Parsnips”, a Hollywood columnist, and 
Polly-Hx in Washittgton, in which she played a 
coquette dressed in a bra and black lace pan- 
ties: she was five years old at the time. Other 
films from this era include Kid V Africa, in 
which a tripwire was employed in order to 
make all the child actors fall over at the same 
time. 

Between 1934 and 1939, Shirley Temple 
made eighteen films. Each cost between 
$150,000 and $300,000. Aged seven, she was 
the biggest box-office star in America. She 
seems to have beep very easy to work with. She 
could learn her lines, and everybody rise’s, in 
seconds and on the few occasions when she was 
not giving of her best, her mblher would shout 
“Sparkle,'Shiriey, spdrkleP.or “Play it like 
Shirley Temple would play It I” and all would 
be well again. 

Once in a while, an.emotional scene would 
present difficulties. “Shirley didn't cry easily” 
the director Allan Dwan admits ip this latest 
biography, 

We had to use tricks #hh her... > We’d tell her she 
couldn’t have lunch that day: Oh hearing this, she'd 
start walling. ■.. When she got a little older, the 
luhch thing didn’t work any more, so l 4 d Jakelier 
aside add tell her, “Now Shirley, I want you 10 think 
that you'll never see your mother again. Think hard, 
she’s gone, gone for good. She'U never, never come 
back., rdgoon like thiMdWW* 

would boil out of hor.. . 


all got her wrong. And despite several reveal¬ 
ing clarifications of chronology and convincing 
arguments in both Walker and Navacclle’s 
books, the mystery remains. Schell’s film Mar¬ 
lene gets nearer to the answer. It is a 
documentary about Dietrich, but it is also a 
film about Maximilian Schell trying to make a 
documentary. His conversation with Dietrich, 
who refused to be photographed ('Tve been 
photographed to death”) or to allow her flat or 
possessions to be photographed, is heard on 
the soundtrack as we watch him and his assis¬ 
tants editing miles of film; they reconstruct a 
bit of her apartment, audition a few look-alikes 
and seem to be having a lot more fun that 
Dietrich herself who fights the questions and 
stabs her replies with “kitsch” or “rubbish”. 
Frequently she answers his questions with a flat 
denial of interest , or another question. 

The clips from her films, from news-reels 
and from videos of two or three of her recitals 
that were broadcast, are superbly juxtaposed 
with their conversation. “I’m not contracted to 
be exciting”, she soys, and it is sometimes more 
interesting to speculate why she doesn’t want 
to talk about certain people or things than to 
listen to what she docs say. Hot voice is frailer 
than one expects but her vehemence is im¬ 
pressive and positive. 

The tape in which she and Schell discuss her 
performances for the Allied and American 
Forces during the war, her return to Germany 
and her mostly unhappy association with her 
native' land since L945, is played against an 
astonishing coloured film of the ruins of Berlin 
and the populace at the Brandenburg Gate. 
Schell congratulates her an her bravery, and 
says it must have been a difficult derision to 
make. “No it was not brave or difficult,” she 
replies. “We knew they were killing children, 
and we wanted to fight them and we wanted the 
war to end. It was not difficult - there was no 
choice. The fact that it was Germany, where I 
was born, made no difference.” 

It is the contrast between her sexiness, 
loucheness almost, on the screen and in many 
of her song performances, and the simplicity 
and, whatever she says, bravery that are impli¬ 
cit in this conversation that has enshrined Diet- 
rich for Schell, and presumably for a large 
number of Germans of her own and the youn¬ 
ger generation. A blond Aryan woman, the 
daughter of an army officer, she fought against 
the Nazis and kept her peace with conscience. 
“I think I am good”, she soys at the beginning. 

Dietrich was not a great actress in the ordin¬ 
ary sense of the word, but she was a great 
performer, happy to obey the directors for 
whom she had (he good fortune to work, some 
of the greatest the cinema has produced (Stern¬ 
berg, Mamoulian, Lubitsch, Clair, Wilder, 
Hitchcock, Lang, Welles), and in her work 
with Schell her luck has held. 


Those who did not spend their childhoods in 
bullet-proof limousines fending off rumours 
that they were actually thirty-year-old midgets 
might be tempted to shed an honest tear for 
little Shirley, but both Shiriey Temple Black, 
ex-deiegate to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, ex-ambassador to Ghana, and 
her biographers Lester and Irene David would 
avert their eyes. “I have enjoyed every instant 
of my life as Shirley Temple” she says now, “I 
wouldn't baVe changed it for anything." This 
biography - her sixth - is defiantly cheerful in 
tone: “I.don't slunk anybody had the kind of 
happy existence that I had”, she remarked, and 
one can believe she was absolutely sincere. 

Shirley is happy, and her biographers are 
happy, but reading this book is an awkward 
experience, rather like being confronted with 
clapping nt a funeral. Somehow, there seems 
little reason to uhdergo such a uniquely pecul¬ 
iar childhood if one's adult perception of it is 
destined to be so banal. Perhaps sinking into 
bossy conventionality was the only response 
nbt involving death acceptable to a nation thir¬ 
sting for her eternal youth. At a preview of 
. That Hagen Story in 1947, when actor Ronald 
Reagfin became the first person on screen to 
say, *T lqve you, .will you marry me?” to the 
nlrieieen4year-pUt Shiriey Temple, (here was 
such a cry of “Oh. no!” from the invited audi- 
etice that the stene vyas eqt whep tfie film yvas 
released. ' ■ 
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CIIRESTOPHRR BUTLER 
Interpretation, Deconstruction and Ideology 
159pp. Oxford: Clarendon. £13.50 
(paperback, £5.95) 
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What comes.next? The smoke of the immedi¬ 
ate battle over deconstruction having cleared, 
there is a distinct sense of people looking 
around to see what the sides now arc. Christ¬ 
opher Butler's Interpretation, Deconstruction 
and Ideology has the feel of a report from the 
front where exhausted troops arc hoping for a 
peacemaker; it is both a map of the contempor¬ 
ary "crisis" in literary studies, charting the 
• strengths und weakness of competing 
strategies from ludic structuralism to scientific 
Marxism, and, at the same time, an argument 
designed to justify a "pragmatist approach" 
which “is not concerned with the pursuit of the 
ultimate ‘truth’ about the text". The outcome 
of the past ten years of debate is, Butler sug¬ 
gests, that “we must ask not, 'Is my interpreta¬ 
tion true?' but more self-consciously perhaps, 
‘Wlint language for my interpretation am I us¬ 
ing, and for what purpose?"' 

It is a large task for a fairly slim book; if, 
inevitably, its descriptions of the various posi¬ 
tions are sometimes rather simplified (espe¬ 
cially when it seeks to show them at work in 
specific texts), and if its positive proposals 
emerge rather eUiptrcally through its decision 
of the competing alternatives, none the less as 
an interim report it is an effective piece of 
work. It will be useful to those who feel they 
have not quite yet grasped the grounds of the 
various oppositional modes in criticism, and 
the difference in their oppositions, and it will 
be a refresher course for those who find that 
the arguments slip easily from memory when 
they are faced with the practical business of 
dealing with a text or teaching a student. 

The two purposes of the book do, however, 
sometimes get in each other's way. Butler 
attempts to give a sympathetic account of de- 
consi rue live and Marxist strategics, using them 
to reveal the weaknesses of traditional critical 
sureties, but his exposition of their case will 
often slide into disagreement not through argu- 
. meat .but through the voice of an impersonal 
“one^whicb interjects itself Into his writing as 
the mqnthpie.ee of antipathetic feponses to 
their radicalism: “One feels that deconstruc¬ 
tion in this case bns left a lot of disordered 
pieces just lying around, with very little of that 
. constraining thematic construction; encoun- • 

• tetcd.lri {Derrida's] more philosophical work! 

/ Ofve'.might add that it is an invitation to play of 
a rather tired kfod." Who might? It is almost as. 

. thpU|h the Voice of the “common reader" or- 
• ■; “common critic" (wearied by Gallic brilliance) 
j:Y hhs.beefi invoked from nowhere to pass a judg- 
■ •> jbeht that Butler, too conscious perhiaps of the 
'v tig^r of his opponents, is unwilling to assert: 

!,'* ■ 1 The.audience Subjected to this performance 
Y ; ' tney admi^ lts yi rtUosity, but still wish to ask 

v. - ^vhat the ,point 1 offt is...V "May", arid' 

L '“might" prqiitefatei' fabricating touchstones 
i. • • of audience response which connive with the 
,. A\tpa<% in a$ensfc of shared and violated values. ' 

w, ;. W Butler's own argument -aS to the nature of 
i/r interpretation.has a double thrust. He insists 

:' on aprigmatic coheeption of language and of 

.notions., . 

AA- m; a Wah .'Sbmiptic?! to suggest- (hat i even. 

' i i Siafeipems Cwhich are testable by ; 

■f bmrtg paraphrawd ^nto statements'for which 
< \ \ ririajti hypothejically^e able id assess thith. j. 

; . 0 rfalsiiy") rfrogroupded jri our, common real- ■ 

A .. ify- Jyst its the ; miderstanding,of a sentence is . 
■; only.possibles ifr a pragmatically defined con- 

■ (e^l, so nnderstallying a whole text demands u‘ ' 
;Culturally,cdndUi6ncd “meaning system* \vftH' 

; V :tVhich tp ( frajnctt. Against structuralists , ihcire- 
/ , •fore. Butler wbuld holdthqt: there ty.ri deter-': 
y.. (aiionsliip between language and the 

\ j External world: he does hot, however, propose; 

•dTcipni.-t? h mime t icQrrefore n 1 i ait heoryof 
A;: -the language of literature, with its implications. 

;^fpn ^nipediat^ per?eptidn ofwhpt is really 1 
" "ti reiatidoship.which is qonBisterii/ 


and its relationship to the world, Butler argues 
that there is no going back from the sclf-con- 
sciousncss of deconstruction - the "frame" we 
choose to adopt in interpreting the text will 
determine the kinds of answers we will get. 

The tone of Butler's argument is not one of 
resigned acceptance to the unfortunate limita¬ 
tions of meaningful ness. Rather he offers a 
bracing confrontation with the need to ex¬ 
amine the purposes by which we guide our 
interpretative strategies; though the “text 
alone under-determines its own context”, we 
can still have meaningful disputes about how 
we justify the context vve adopt, so that “even 
the relativist will attempt to adjudicate be¬ 
tween frameworks on grounds of value". 
Where Derrida transferred the creative play of 
the text from the author to the critic, Butler 
seems to be transferring the moral stringency 
that criticism used to find in works of literature 
to the choices of critical method by which the 
works-with their unavoidable ambiguity-will 
be interpreted. 

In North America there has been n tendency 
for deconstruction to slide back towards ordin¬ 
ary language philosophy for a way out of its 
sceptical impasse; Butler's theory has much in 
common with that development, seeking not 
the truth of a critical method but the rules of 
the "game" that is being played. Philosophical 
problems thus become alternatives within a 
single set of procedures rather than competi¬ 
tors for the same ground, and each critical 
method is seen as appropriate within its own 
pragmatic application of the rules of the game. 
We have to accept no “truths" but practices, 
and recognize that “we are concerned in inter¬ 
pretation with the logic and justification of the 
institutional practice of putting into circulation 
critical interpretative paraphrases of texts in¬ 
stead of the text, for certain purposes which 
will always deviate to some degree from those 
of the text”. Despite its own claims to the 
opposite, therefore, deconstruction is in the 
end as pragmatic as the pragmatist would wish, 
because the "scepticism and the free play it 
licenses are supposed to be more worthwhile 
activities within the institutions of interpreta¬ 
tion" than traditional modes of criticism. 

The trouble with pragmatism, of course, is 
that either it licenses everything and gives you 
no ground of your own to stand on or else it 
covertly sneaks in a set of values defining what 
is useful. Butler's pragmatic theory defuses the 
Intensity of the conflict over criticism by giving 
all competing systems a place within the insti- 
tutionalpractices oft he day, while at thesame 
time implying that deconstruction and 'Marx¬ 
ian are both flawed by their inability to'accept 
tbh plurality, Pluralism, thus: becomes the 
v&lued end of pragmatism, and the denial of 
that end is manifested by those who champion 
language theories which do not! like the one 
'Biitler proposes, accept the fundamental (oris 
it only a "pragmatic"?) truth that language 
operates by a "pragmatics of discourses", 
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A Theory of Narrative 
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The appearance in English of F. K. Stanzel’s 
study of narrative is at once a shaming and an 
encouraging event. Shaming in that it reveals 
the existence of a long and substantial German 
tradition of narratology which French and 
Anglo-Saxon scholars have tended either to 
undervalue or completely to overlook. And 
encouraging in that it offers positive evidence 
that, despite important differences in national 
literary and theoretical origins, there is con¬ 
siderable international agreement concerning 
approaches to narrative and the broad terms of 
its analysis. 

Stanzel’s study, which develops and refines 
his original formulation of the issues published 
in 1955 (thus predating both Wayne Booth and 
the French structuralists by a good few years) 
endorses the opposition between what the 
Russian Formalists called fabula and syuzhet, 
and the French structuralists histoire and dis¬ 
cours. Similarly, he anticipates the distinction 
that Gerard Genette made so much of in his 
Narrative Discourse (1972) between narration 
and focalization (to use Genette's terms), or 
nanutors and reflectors (to use Stanzel’s). 
Numerous other familiar oppositions from 
different moments and locations in modern 
theory and criticism (scene/summary, telling/ 
showing, etc) also appear, slightly recast, in 
Stanzel's "typology of narrative situations”, 
which is the phrase he uses to describe his 
theoretical enterprise. 

This typology is not a grammar of actions, 
like Propp’s Morphology of the Folktale or a 
good deal of French structuralist narratology, 
but a survey of the various situations in which 
narrative events are recounted, a territory that 
most students have explored under the guid¬ 
ance of Booth's Rhetoric of Fiction (1961). 
TikeGenette, howevt*r;Sth"nffil l-ffgdfds’aetnTn 
and narration, histoire and discours, as equally 
indispensable elements of narrative; but unlike 
Genette, he concentrates exclusively on narra¬ 
tion, a procedure which he justifies with the 
rather unusual claim that the narrating situa¬ 
tion (or what he calls “mediacy") is the decisive 
constituent feature of narrative. Here he dif¬ 
fers considerably from the main structuralist 
tradition which set out to tackle narrative in all 
its culturalmanifestations, non-verbal as well 
as verbal, oral as well as written, popular as 
well as ‘‘literary", Stanzel's view leads to the 
conclusion that Tristram Shandy , Ulysses and 
Malone Dies, with their obvious concern with 
the rendering of mediacy, are more narrative 
than James Bond or Agatha Christie and other 
such books that one reads primarily for the 


the place of consequence, the station of his embrace. 
Or else Tm not son enough to see - , i. 
the lnnocdnce and the spiritual 1 fiddliqgs • A y : 
in, the uneven floorboards and joists '!■ V .. ■ ‘ 
in the guttitraj speech of the pipes' 7*' “ 

: ,!n the; limp and the! lack of the heat., - ■ ! A, ■ 
AUy?e needy a 11 We really tided is light! 

Ariel let there,bri a roof with no leaks. V 
Oh father landlord, fill up all our breaches. ; . . 
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plot. In defence of this unremittingly ii terarw 
approach to his subject, Stanzel demonsiraS 
theabsence of narrativity in snippetsof/,^ “ 

which don thave any elementof mediacy Jh 

as chapter headings, synopses and outlines 
taken from Dickens and the notebooks of 
Henry James. Nevertheless, it is clear that far 
Stanzel the interest of his argument does not lie 

in the area of out-and-out theory, but in the 
establishment of precise terminology and 
methodological protocol; and the bulk of his 
book is devoted to the elaboration of what he 
calls his “typological circle". 

This circle is intersected by three key axes 
each of which is polarized into a basic oppos! 
ition: thus, there is the axis of person, whose 
opposition rums on whether the narrator is 
inside or outside the world of his story; there is 
the axis of perspective, whose opposition is 
based on whether or not the novel is seen 
through the internal perspective of the charac¬ 
ter; and third, the axis of mode which disting¬ 
uishes between narrators (who speak) and re¬ 
flectors (who don’t). The originality of these 
categories is not in their content, but in their 
arrangement. Stanzel sees all narrative situa¬ 
tions as being composed of the three basic 
elements (person, perspective, mode), but in 
differing combinations where one will always 
be dominant. This dominance is not absolute, 
for in many situations the categories shade off 
into each other. The advantage of the model is 
that complex and marginal cases can be in¬ 
cluded within it instead of being either ignored 
or distorted to fit some a priori schema. As 
Stanzel says, novels and short stories are not 
always written within a clearly demarcated 
category, and furthermore, their narrative 
situations tend to shift and alter as the text 
itself unfolds: viz, moments of free indirect 
speech within the third-person mode of Jane 
Austen or the first-person mode of David Cop- 
perfield. In other words, the circular arrange¬ 
ment of the categories provides a typological 
model which, ideally, should allow one to 
account for every narrative Situation, however 
idiosyncratic, however complicated. 

; < • There is something' wonderfully positive and 
reassuring about this approach with its promise 
that no literary text need ever defeat us, and 
that there will always be what Stanzel calls 
“trigonometric surveying points" which will 
allow us to chart and describe the topological 
phenomena of any and every landscape. But if 
this is good pedagogy, it does make for dist¬ 
inctly dull theory, and one should, perhaps, be 
asking oneself whether one actually wants to 
rule out the possibility of ever being stymied by 
an intractable text, and whether such optimism 
is theoretically desirable. In Stanzel’s flexible 
world anything goes, since there is nothing 
normative about his categories, and adaptabil¬ 
ity and tolerance are the essence of bis sytem- 
By the same token, however, he is denying 
himself any means of describing the deviation 
and the transgressions which critics have re¬ 
garded as the prime features of many of the 
novels he discusses. What others see as subver¬ 
sion, Stanzel sees as a sign of the novel form 
calmly evolving a nd moving on into new narra¬ 
tive territory, colonizing new areas of tM 
generic model which, he says, has existed since 
the,beginnings of fiction quietly waiting for 
- actual literary practice to catch up with it- 
With' Stanzel's system one can npver say that 
nonps . have' been transgressed, expectations 
flouted and readers left feeling confounded. 
The problem arises because of his use of the 
term “theory” to describe an enterprise better 
formulated as a historical and methodological 
one. He insists that his typological circle is 
theoretically, not historically inspired, . and jJ'. 
this refusal to 'give tiis categories a historic? 1 
• dimension that, paradoxically perhaps, mak? 8 
It impqssible frir him to incorporate tranSgr® 5 ' 
slon. Alfthe theoretical space on his model nas ■■ 
tiow been used up, with actual , historical 
. yelopment, leaving npjvhere : for. future pr^ 

tice-tD-evolve. - 

. : This historical perspective also support* t a 

. temptation 1 to see the typology primyily 05 “ 

; extremely useful; let of methodological. J 00 *» 
-/despite the title’s claim to be Offering 

. ofnarrative, But titeq, just asniethod tends a 

. to cenerate very interesting theory, 
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In the 1930s metaphysics was out. The verifica¬ 
tion principle led A. J. Ayer and the logical 
positivists to see it as a body of “nonsensical 
utterances", the greatest part of which is 
“merely the embodiment of humdrum errors”. 
Despite this “elimination", however, there has 
In more recent years been a flow of books 
unashamedly devoted to metaphysics; here are 
three more. An instance of this shift of percep¬ 
tion about what it is possible, let alone interest¬ 
ing or profitable, to philosophize about is the 
lact that D. W. Hamlyn devotes at least two 
chapters of his Metaphysics to the notion of 
substance, something which Ayer felt able to 
dismiss in one paragraph. 

As Professor Hamlyn conceives it, metaphys¬ 
ics “sets out in the most general and abstract 
terms what must hold good of conscious beings 
and the world in which they live if that world is 
to constitute reality for them". So put, his con¬ 
ception is itself most general and abstract. It 
works out in detailed practice as a discussion of 
the distinction between appearance and real¬ 
ity; of ideas concerning substances, essences, 
and universal; of space and time; of minds, 
and of personal identity. 

The book is full of felicities, illuminations, 
and useful clarifications. One, picked at ran¬ 
dom, is the insistence on the difference be¬ 
tween the truism that we know of things only 
through our perceptions of them or as they 
appear to ul, and the contentious idea that we 
know, not reality, but only our perceptions or a 
realm of appearances. This latter idea, which 
requires underpinning by a Cartesian approach 
to the mind, easily leads to an idealism which 
holds that all there are are perceptions and 
appearances. Kant’s view of the matter is, as 
Hamlyn explains, rather complex. He rejects 
such an idealism. W6 have experience of an 
"empirically real" world, objective by com¬ 
parison with various subjective mental states 
vre might be in when hallucinating, for exam¬ 
ple.' But though empirically real our world Is, 
for Kant, "transcendentally ideal". Though 
objective it is a world which we know only 
through the medium of the categories and 
. forms of our experience. It thuB contrasts with 
tiie reality of things-in-themselves, to which 
experience can have no access. 

. Something akin to this Kantianism, which 
Hamlyn merely discusses, pervades the whole 
structure of Stephan KOrner’s Metaphysics: Its 
structure and function. For Professor K6mer 
®aCh one of us has an immanent metaphysics; 

: each has a dategoriai framework Of beliefe and 
/concepts which confer inter-subjectivity on 
parts of the "subjectively given" - thus pro'duc- 
; lug a distinction between a publicly' experi¬ 
enced world and our pufely mental states. Our 
' transcendent metaphysics are our beliefs, Jf 
; any, about the relationship between this public 
-. World of experience and some reality which 

■ transcends the constraints of our categprial m- 

; ! .for-subjective concepts. T 

. ■- Kflrner does nof give us exposition and dis- 
■•> - of; various , views on : philosophical 

tOplra, What he does give , besides explanation 
: • of What;! framework of Organizing categories, 
^tiples, and beliefs iSj 'and how it may 
. . tilange^isydiat he calls ^philosophical anthrd- 
. empirical account of th® various 

;. jjnanetijt metajibysiqal beliefs that’hiiman 
.. Thus* for example; in his thinking 

^PProacb 'tb.the world, a person may (or 

■ W ho^ccqpt the.prindple of excluded mid- 

(or, Improbably, ipa? not) allow 


which have identity through time and change. 
Besides identifying them KOrner describes in 
detail what structure such principles do or 
would contribute to the world as we experience 
it. So, for instance, he outlines the develop¬ 
ment of a logic of inexactness and discusses the 
unification into persisting objects of distinct 
material object “phases" or “time-slices". 

He does not concentrate exclusively on im¬ 
manent metaphysics. He also describes various 
positions one might take up about the differ¬ 
ence between transcendent reality and the 
world of inter-subjective experience and 
whether it is describable by means of our con¬ 
cepts. He concludes with some remarks about 
his own transcendent beliefs about freedom, 
God, and immortality - the topics which Kant 
picked out as the subject-matter of metaphy- 


Despite appendixes and interludes con¬ 
cerned with probabilistic technicality Patrick 
Suppes's Probabilistic Metaphysics is the most 
purely enjoyable of these three books. Most of 
it was given as the 1974 Hdgerstrfim lectures in 
Sweden and in its easy style it shows the mark 
of relaxed presentation to an audience very 
willing to listen. Not unlike Hamlyn, Professor 
Suppes often begins from views of historical 
figures. But in most cases no real argument is 
based on them. They serve rather as pleasant 
foils for Suppes's amiable contentiousness. 
This is felt from the start when, in sharp 
opposition to KOrner’s rather moving final re¬ 
marks, Suppes forthrightly rejects any sugges¬ 
tion that in doing metaphysics he should say 


anything at all about God or immortality. 
“Most philosophers do not takes these ideas 
seriously today. . . certainly 1 do not." Feath¬ 
ers ruffled by this will not be smoothed by 
Suppes's later casual conflation of astrology 
and theology. 

What people do take seriously, says Suppes, 
are certain other metaphysical ideas which arc, 
he argues throughout the book, equally mis¬ 
taken. Thus it is widely and seriously believed 
that the future is determined by the past; that 
every event has a sufficient cause; that know¬ 
ledge must be grounded in certainty; that sci¬ 
entific knowledge and method can in principle 
be unified. As against such ideas Suppes de¬ 
velops a “probabilistic metaphysics” according 
to which the world, put generally and impress¬ 
ionistically, is random, unsystematic, and lack¬ 
ing in sharp edges. Determinism is false, for 
the fundamental laws of nature arc probabilis¬ 
tic; many quantities in nature have no exact 
value; different sciences are not parts of a 
whole and their practitioners simply speak past 
each other; even mathematics is not a certain 
a priori science but is open to correction by 
empirical evidence. Suppes’s illustrative exam¬ 
ples used in support of his claims hove a re¬ 
freshing simplicity and challenging bluntness. 
“The endless babble of human speech" is 
adduced as being something undetermined and 
completely unpredictable. A page from a 
neurophysiological journal is quoted as show¬ 
ing that the sciences are diverging and do not 
share a common language. 

The standard response to Suppes will be to 


Nice strategies 


J. E. J. Altham 


ROBERT AXELROD 
TheEvolutlon of Cooperation 
251pp. Basic Books. £12.50. 
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This short book is a fascinating contribution to 
the theory of cooperation, and is written in a 
clear, informal style that makes it a joy to read. 

Robert Axelrod starts by setting out the so- 
called Prisoners' Dilemma, the most famous 
structure in the theory of games. It represents 
the fundamental problem that occurs when the 
rational pursuit by each individual of his own 
ends leads to an outcome that is bad for all. In 
the game there are two players, each of whom 
may either cooperate or defect. For each the 
best outcome results If he defects while the 
other cooperates, and the worst if he cooper¬ 
ates and the other defects. The second best for 
each resultB if both cooperate, and the second 
worst if both defect. It follows that it is better 
for a player to defect than to cooperate, 
whichever the other does. So if each pursues 
what is best for him, both defect, receiving 
their second worst outcome, worse than if both 
had cooperated. The most momentous inst¬ 
ance is the arms race, where cooperation rep¬ 
resents disarmament and defection a con¬ 
tinued build-up of weapon systems. The great 
powers appear trapped in the dangerous and 
inferior state of mutual defection. 


appeal to complexity, ignorance, and the prac¬ 
tical difficulties of exact measurement. There 
is apparently random variation in the annual 
produce from a given piece of land, but this, it 
will be said, is not in principle inexplicable; it is 
just that same of the relevant variables are 
unknown. Suppes will stand no such soft eva¬ 
sions: his reply is, in effect, that hidden vari¬ 
ables are not so much underlying causes as lost 
causes. In some cases there is argument for 
this. There is, he claims, a deep theoretical 
case to be made for basic randomness in quan¬ 
tum mechanics. In other cases-as for example 
that of the phenomenon of smell - his strategy 
is simply to shake our complacency, to try to 
make us see on the basis of the evidence that 
wc should not be so automatically ready with 
the standard response about which there is 
something empty and pious. 

In the end, though, one is left with the feel¬ 
ing that there is more to be said. Suppes is right 
to say that a look at particular sciences hardly 
encourages the idea that there is some under¬ 
lying unity. But he himself talks of the fun¬ 
damental laws of nature as though there were 
some one set of these, and the rationalistic 
conception of there being just one all-embrac¬ 
ing system of truths about the world is not 
easily dislodged. No doubt the pluralism of 
metaphysical styles these three books show is 
good, but it seems rather too quick to say. as 
Suppes does, that “pluralism of languages of 
science is as desirable a feature as is the irre¬ 
ducible plurality of political views in a demo¬ 
cracy”. 


predii^tek applicable to the public world 


' l' ne3 “ c i t *lbd have fu?ay bor- 

'peopleihqve^substantive 
l^th-i piBtljriql 'Objects 


The trap is inescapable, given the.strucfere 
described, if it is knowq that there is to be only 
one interaction, asingle play of the game; but if 
the setting of the game recurs indefinitely often 
for the same players, strategies can be consi¬ 
dered that permit players to take into account 
the-history of their interactions, arid in some 
circumstance* a mutually cooperative outcome 
can result. Axelrod conceived the excellent 
idea of inviting psychologists, political scien¬ 
tists and other experts to submit their Favoured 
strategies for entry in a prisoners' dilemma 
tournament, in which each played every other 
strategy in turn five times, yrith 200 moves each 
time. The large number of moves was needed 
to allow the effects of the strategies to be folly 
revealed, and was made practicable by running 
the tournament on a computer. Results of the 
tournament were analysed and sept out with, 
invitations to a wider body of people to take 
part-in a second, tournament, also run on a 
computer. The participants in the second 
tournament thus had t|ie opportunity to submit 
improved strategies based on what they could 
leant from the first 


The whole exercise proved remarkably fruit¬ 
ful. The winning entry in the first tournament 
was submitted by the doyen of students of the 
prisoners' dilemma, Anatol Rapoport. It was 
an extremely simple strategy known as TIT 
FOR TAT. A player using it cooperates on the 
first move, and then does whatever the other 
did on the previous move. Cooperation is re¬ 
warded with cooperation, defection punished 
by defection. Rapoport, with great insight, 
submitted the same entry in the second tourna¬ 
ment, and won again, defeating all strategies 
devised in the knowledge that his had won the 
first tournament. This double victory is all the 
more surprising in view of the fact that there is 
no strategy that is best independently of the 
plan the other player is following. Reflection 
on the success of TIT FOR TAT and the per-, 
formance of others led Axelrod to the conclu¬ 
sion that in a wide variety of environments it is 
a good idea to be nice, provocable, forgiving, 
and clear. To be nice here is never to be the 
first to defect; to be provocable is to punish 
defections by answering with defection; to be 
forgiving is to ignore the other player’s pre¬ 
vious defections having once punished; and to 
be clear is to have a sufficiently straightforward 
strategy for other players to grasp it from 
one’s behaviour, thereby enabling them to re¬ 
spond appropriately. The reader is thus given 
an elegant occasion for the satisfaction yielded 
by confirmation of conventional wisdom 
through a perspicuous model. 

The next step was to adopt an ecological 
perspective. Further:tournaments were run in 
sequence. Strategies that did well In one would 
have their representation increased in the next,, 
while the proportions of Unsuccessful 
strategies went down, in simulation of the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest. Since the. success of any 
strategy depends' on what, others are befog 
used, and since the environment of strategies 
changes from cine generation to the next, It Is 
far from obvious that initially successful 
strategies will continue to maintain them¬ 
selves. It did turn out, however, that TIT FOR 
TAT and other nice strategies continued to 
thrive. 

? In the purely ecological tournaments no new 

strategies emerge, but still more interesting 

results axe obtained by evolutionary simula¬ 
tions that bring in new strategies, which qre 
• analogous to’and in some applications identical 
with the dutcomo of mutations. If wo were J all 
using nice strategies, and hence cooperating 
with one another, could a miitant strategy dis-. 
rupt this happy state of affairs and thrive? If we 

■ wareall defoctingegoista without any coopero- 

■ five behaviour, could a mutant successfully in¬ 
troduce cooperation? ThesT crtctal questions 


turn out to have encouraging answers. Pro¬ 
vided that future interactions are not dis¬ 
counted too heavily, the nice TIT FOR TAT 
resists invasion not only by an individual 
mutant, but even by a cluster of them. And a 
population of defectors can easily be invaded 
by a cluster of mutants practising TIT FOR 
TAT. Thus cooperation can get started in a 
world of egoists and thrive. Further, for a 
population of nice strategists to resist invasion, 
it is essentia] that its members retaliate im- ■ 
mediately against non-cooperation. 

These ideas are used to illuminate the de¬ 
velopment of the live-end-let-live system in 
trench warfare in 1914-18, and then applied 
more widely and speculatively in a chapter on 
cooperation in biological systems, where they 
seem in some cases to provide a promising 
alternative to explanations of altruism based 
on kinship. 

The last two parts of the book are less consis¬ 
tently interesting. There'is a certain amount of 
repetition, and while sharp points continue to 
be made, some of the observations are trite. 
We do not need to be told, for example, that 
cooperation is easier to attain in a society 
whose members care about each other's wel¬ 
fare. Axelrod could usefully have addressed 
himself more fully to the classical theory of 
government, according to which a central au¬ 
thority with force at its command is necessary 
to save men from the prisoners'dilemma they 
would be in without it. To put it crudely, in the 
absence of an external deterrent, it is rational 
not to respect the person and property of 
others; If others themselves show such respect, 
a man does belter by exploiting them; if they 
do not, he would be a fool to do so himself, 
r The limitations of this argument have been 
brought out particularly well by Michael 
Taylor in Iris recent book Community, Anar¬ 
chy qn<i Liberty. Taylor concludes, using a co¬ 
gent combination of theoretical and empirical 
considerations, that stable anarchy is possible , 
only in a community where beliefs and valued 
are held In common, where relations between , 
members; are,;direct and many-sided, and 
where reciprocity is practised. In such a com¬ 
munity, the threat of withdrawal of reciprocity 
is of great importance as a method of social 
;control. These conditions are similar to those 
' (hat:Axelcod’shows to be favourable to coop- . 
' eration. For it is in just such communities that 
strategies tend- to be nice, prbvocable, and 
clear, .arid people attach importance to good 
relations In the future, knowing that they must 
go On dealing in many ways with the same 
people* The consilience between these two 
approaches is striking, and invites further ex¬ 
ploration.•'!! • ’ ' ' 
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The limits of disputation 


Dennis Nineham 
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The Identity of Christianity: Theologians and 
the essence of Christianity from 
Schleicrmncher to Barth 
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The dense, but dearly expressed, argument of 
this book carries on from the frequent attempts 
made in the last century and the early part of 
this to define the essence of Christianity. The 
rise of biblical criticism, and in general the 
historical consciousness associated with the 
Enlightenment, meant that it was no longer 
possible to represent contemporary Christian¬ 
ity ns identical with the Christianity of earlier 
periods, either doctrinally or practically. In 
what sense then could it be claimed that mod¬ 
ern Christianity was continuous with the 
Christianity of the past? At the time, Wteww- 
anulysis was popular in German academic cir¬ 
cles and theologians began to ask whether it 
was possible to isolate an essence of Christian¬ 
ity such that it must be present in any religious 
position which was to qualify as Christian. It 
was hoped that such an essence, if it could be 
discovered, would take the place of traditional 
orthodoxy as a criterion of what wns genuinely 
Christian. 

The best-known, though by no means the 
most acute, of these searches after the essence 


of Christianity, was contained in a series of 
popular lectures given by the Berlin professor 
Adolf Harnack, in 1899-1900 and published 
under the title Das IVesen des Christentums 
(the English translation, a best seller, re¬ 
published as recently as 1958, was given the 
title What is Christianity?). The German 
sociologist and theologian Ernst Troeltsch was 
so dissatisfied with Harnack’s treatment of the 
matter that he subjected the whole enterprise 
to a long and detailed examination (1903, re¬ 
produced in an expanded version in 1913) in 
the course of which he convinced most of his 
readers - though not himself, entirely - that it 
is in principle impossible to isolate such an 
essence on any but a quite unacceptably sub¬ 
jective basis. Since then IFere/z-analysis has 
fallen into disrepute generally, the more so in 
theology because of the trenchant criticisms 
made of it by Karl Barth. 

Stephen Sykes (Regius Professor of Divinity 
elect ut Cambridge) chronicles and analyses all 
this with consummate skill. Beginning with 
Schleicrmacher, to whom he devotes consider¬ 
able space, he expounds the contributions of 
various thinkers, including such Roman 
Catholics as Drey, Loisy and above all Card¬ 
inal Newman, whose treatment he greatly 
admires and discusses fully. 

The upshot of his account, which occupies 
the central and longest part of the book, is to 
confirm that there can be no progress along the 
lines of W»«i-anaEysis. Professor Sykes’s own 
contribution is the confessedly modest one of 
suggesting new ways in which the problem of 


the continuing identity of Christianity can be 
formulated and discussed fruitfully. There has 
been a tendency to view the matter almost 
exclusively from the point of view of doctrine, 
but Sykes follows Ninian Smart in insisting that 
there is much more to religions than their doc¬ 
trines. In the case of Christianity, for example, 
there is what is here called “the tradition of 
inwardness", there is worship, both public and 
private, and there is the social embodiment of 
the faith; one of Sykes's subordinate themes is 
the way power has been exercised in relation to 
all of these by theologians as well as by popes 
and other church leaders. He brings out what 
considerable power theologians wield in the 
Church. 

Borrowing a conception from W. B. Gallie, 
he argues that Christianity is an "essentially 
contested concept”, that is to say, a matter 
which can fruitfully be discussed on the basis of 
perfectly respectable arguments but is not fully 
resolvable by argument. It follows of course 
that “the project of complete doctrinal agree¬ 
ment . . . is inherently implausible. Christian¬ 
ity does not possess, and cannot aspire to, that 
degree of settled precision.” For discussions 
about an essentially contested concept to be 
fruitful, the contestants need not necessarily be 
agreed about method, but they must all be 
operating within certain boundaries, even if 
these are not precisely specifiable; and Sykes 
makes a suggestion about what may constitute 
these boundaries in the case of Christianity. 
All those participating must agree on some 
such formal definition of the Christian religion 


Statesman of sanctity 


■as that it is “the deeds of Jesus set in the confer 
provided by creation beliefs and eschatolo^ 
He also argues that theologians taking pari in 
the discussion should be participants in Christ 
ian worship, and devotes his final chapter to a 
brief but nuanced discussion of the relation 
between worship and doctrine in Chxistianitv 

The attempt to do so much in a book of this 
length was bound to result in great densitv of 
argument. Though it would have cost us pari of 
a fascinating and most scholarly essay in the 
history of ideas, Professor Sykes might profit¬ 
ably have curtailed his historical account so as 
to have had more space to expound his own 
views. These would benefit from fuller treat¬ 
ment in a number of places, most notably 
perhaps where he seeks to meet the objection 
that the question whether a position is Christ¬ 
ian is so much less important than the question 
whether it is true , as to be relatively trivial. His 
answer, though forceful and interesting, is too 
briefly stated to carry full conviction, and the 
same applies to the way he deals with the ques¬ 
tion whether contemporary Christianity needs 
to have even the relative continuity with earlier 
forms he regards as essential. Here there cer¬ 
tainly appears to be some cutting of cornere,if 
not indeed begging of questions. 

It would be ungenerous, however, to end on 
such a note: this is a thoughtful, scholarly and 
open-minded book which throws a great deal 
of light on many unexpected places. It will set 
right much misconception and muddled think¬ 
ing and rightly influence Christian theology far 
a long time to come. 


Steven Runciman 

PETER HEBBLETH WAITE 
John XXIII: Pope of the Council 
550pp. Geoffrey Chapman. £14.95. 
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It is a rare experience to meet a man whom one 
can only descri.be as a saint. Forty years ago in 
Istanbul £ used occasionally to see and talk with 
the Apostolic Delegate, who bore the melli- 
flubus title of Archbishop of Mesembria. He 
was physically unimpressive,. * rotund little 
man with a large, nose .and large ears, but 
radiating charm. He Was; full ofhumour/nfak- . 
Ing wdtty. anp teasing remarks that were all the 
.mote effectivebecause of (he.appallmg:Iiiailari ’ 
aaent wjth • which he', spoke French,;- bu£ he ; 
shone with .ben^volenice and, Indeed, ga6d- 
. ness. I never , saw him again \ but It; Was'with 
fttirnblq admiration’ that 4 followed his career, 
through thc Qelegatlqn In Farls to the-pktri- . 

' arjchafe pf Venice and on to the Vatican r where 
me died, as the mostioved Pope'of this century, 
r«r now,have a hiHand authentic account of 

I hisV ieraarkabic': Hfei / At r first. *■ Slight.Piter 
Hebblethwaite's Jo/in XXifl is disappointing. 

; - Th^hrekfetitetioii jsimattractlve, tltopagekare . 
.packediyith Small print that is not eakjr to read, 
theTcterentes; arip -placed inelegaqUy in the 
y terii.The'author^ styie is sprinkled with collb- 
{ ; sentence such as “Thdt gels ’it 

’ about right” seems rather Inappropriate, espe- 
w-.cially when combined with the u?e of cliimsy 
i.: • archaisms $uch as the.verb "intuitf* of thenoh- 
V existent w6rd, “rhythmed^. J Moreover .Hebble- 
'• thwajte ftty&von Explaining, often yfebeth 
? ‘ L hhherp miisihayebeen thinking 

^ pt : itieanmg bn varibite b<^$ionsV' ^ben his 
: >rords'or actidht seem adequately to cafry their 
' pw p interpretation; . ,/• 

• , Apart fromsutfh Irritations Mr HebblfetiryvaUe 
telU thc-story Well. He has consumed alt. the 
available sources arid talked to; the surviving 

• witnesses. He shows h6w the future Pope-dc- 
•: veloped from his simple peasant backgrbund 

• ■ into a statesman of International experience 1 

and ittif at all the guileless country boy that his 
o'pjjdnents liked; to 'depict. He. ratal tied hfs 
; native integrity and piety, but he letirjil'how to 

• . han^le men o(htsoy sorts . His judgment seems r 
•: shoietitpe^ to have erred; buitofa goocjtaessis 

• continually made’ evident by his acUotis, such • 
as the trouble that toe? look on behalf of the 
Jews fleeing from Nazi persecuUoij, lReVilabjy 
the mairi part'of thphpok is concerned with. his‘ 
brief poritiflcalb'atid With IbeSeeond Vatican 

v.C^nc^whicto'^ 

andinaugarafedi-ThawWot 


which Pope John and his advisers had tq face is 
fascinating. Cardinal Ottaviani stands out as a 
formidable figure whom one cannot help 
admiring for his unyielding intransigence. 
Many of his colleagues were almost as obstruc¬ 
tive. But the Pope had his eager supporters, 
notably Cardinals Bea and Montini, the future 
Pope Paul. It is equally absorbing to read so 
clear an account of the debates at the Council; 
and one cannot but regret that the book has to 
end with the good Pope’s death, for the sub¬ 
sequent decisions of the Council form a re¬ 
levant epilogue to his pontificate, 

Indeed, the characters of the.Cardinals are 
mpfe vividly depicted tjian that of the Pope, 
perhaps because there is too much material 
about him.. We are told now rind then of his- 
Jollity • but there are few indications of his 
humour. Yet, if Roman gossip is.to ; be be¬ 
lieved, he never loaf H and used, jo like to tease 
'tbe -Cqrdinals, especially, Cardinal Spellman, 

:yvh^qso.cplossal^anity-maeje him an apt victim. 
-Pope John-s private,papers, it is true, shiyjv 
Jittle sign of it, but there is po reason-to expect 
otherwise, A diarist seldom riiakegjqkes unless 
•hedhtertda his entries to be published. It Is 
‘ more natural for him to dwell upon bis worries, 
bis doubts rind his tribulations. But it fa hard to 
believe ;that "Pope John's personality.-would 
have made sueh ah impact if it had hot glowed 
with huraour-as Well as benevolence;.' • 

-. 1 also .doubt Whether when , as Pope, he 
]&s\m6. yeterum. $aplerttia, advocating.the use 
WMp.to® was being inconsistent or illiberal. 
I remember his.saying once in Istanbul, when 
the Uniate Churches Were heing: discussed, 
that he felt tbat the Catholic CJhurch shOuld 
. hajfe one common language, so that wljefevet 
1 you would find the Mais basically the 

• : same. That is.what $howed that toedburch was 
■ ttuly Cathollci It;is-true that ho alsd : apjproved 

of ian increased use of the veto afcular; based on 
hls.^poricniJe^ththe Uhiale*;buU.tipdbtif; 
he would have ; approved of the iengtos to 

• - .whjch this whs carried by his successor. ^' 

: The bbokcould da with better editing. Fot 
instance; .Card!pat;Ciriaei oppedfr arii Cfrati, 
with his correct ’name j» few lines iatejr." King 
Simeon: succeeds to the.Bulganap throne 1 fa' 
.1943 qn pages 18$/9 and In I984 on page 427 ( 
:Bdris of. Bulgaria .was'a Saxe^Cobiirg. not .i 
Bourbon-Parma - It was his toother Who had 
be^ of that family; The basiUcg of St {repeat 
Istanbul has: not vanished; itrsiuhdvhs ias';'a 


Compulsive commentator 




John Whale 
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William Barclay;^personalmemoir . 

104pp. lBdinburgh: Saint Andrew Press. 
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William Barclay died at the age of seventy in 
1978. He had made his name in the 1950s, 
when as a Glasgow don he brought out - at the 
invitation of the Church of Scotland - twenty 
.' volumes of NeW Testament commentary in 
seven years.,He Seemed to reconcile opposites: 
he delivered modem learning, yet heartened 
simple faith/In total, the little red . editions 
have sold more than-three million copies. ' 

. ■ : : There • was. • much more,. activity besides. 
Barclay, write a.pile Of other books. For three 
decades he turned but two or three a year; six 
years after his death, sixty-eight of them were 
still, in pript; • His most -typical and successful 
publication j The Plain Alan’s Book of Prayers, 

. • has sold. three hundred thousand copies at 
least- He was ap assiduous journalist: during • 

. his commentary period he Was also writing the 
whole, of 4 ‘the William Barclay page for 
preachers and teachers'’ ih the British Weekly, 
and he reviewed regularly for that and the 
Expository Times. At Glasgow Uhiversity he 
1 had a lectureship in NeW Testament Language 
and Literature, and later a chpir in Divinity and 
, piblical; CMtiCism: He sefved on the 'Apti- 
rtha translation panel ,of 'tii<s tiew‘English 
. Bible. Hts preached most Stihdays. Towards 
the end of;hlsJifc he broadcast Constaritly. 

y though the'BBCtoostiy confined his Girisgbw 
./ 8(owl within Scotland, . ; . = :.. , . : . 

; ■ - Barclay wax popular because he Walked iri 
. acceptable, even'iCadjustable. line 'betWBch 
' ‘tnef NeW Teitament criticism he lived with and ■ 
the^vaflgbiicniistohehadbeen brought ublri. 
(His,, father had been a lay-preachiug banlc- 
. manager to Wick and iq Motherwell.) He wa* 
Unsound nnpugb on the Vir^n Birth jo incur 
toej Wrath df GlasgoW/s Protestant bulHes 
uncJerPastorJacl^ GWsjhesawpojntinthe. 

: adoptlomst,heresy, wtikph contends that Jesus ^ 

; was the pdobted ratheVThan thb Oatutal son • 
,;. Goto Bul -wherev^ hd /coul^L iito; l^id' 

; Wemkybp ^.wrt.tbat fetqrSi^rhld *' 


Barclay buttonholed his readers and jollied 
them along. 

He was not held back by a critical intellect. 
In 'a prepared address while he was still a 
Church of Scotland minister in Renfrew during 
the Second World War, he listed as equal 
examples of high seriousness four writers: 
Gibbon, Milton, Virgil and Jerome K. Jerome. 

-> He was popular,- tab, just because he waVso 
prodigiously industrious. Volume sales were 
begotten of volume production. He could write 
anywhere, and did. He was helped in the 
necessary detachment by the deafriess - out¬ 
come of a boyhood.attack of scarlet fever - that 
put the gravel into his voice. The cumbrous, 
whistling hearing-aids that were among his life¬ 
long props could be switched qff to secure 
instant silence. 

He worked compulsively. The one job he 
turned down was the Church of Scotland 
moderatorship, a merely decorative func¬ 
tion, .“The only tiling in life that matters", 
he reaffirmed in old age, “is work." Clive L. 
Rawlins, his biographer, pleads: “It was not so 
much that he could not say No as that he could 
not let a fruitful opportunity to serve pass un- 
grasped"; aqd Rawlins chronicles every such 
opportunity in. merciless detail, from school 
magazine to Zeffirelli’s Jesus of Nazareth 
(Barclay wrote, ex post facto , the book, of the 
fihn). 

. / The overvalued commodity was time. Jan 165 
Martin (whose rival memoir tp Rawlins’s is 

hardly more than a pamphlet of reminiscences) 

quotes his subject, as saying: “I never spend 
time reading over anything I haye wnftep. It 
would waste too much time.’’ .. i ,,,; 

There was a price to be paid for this pre- 
oCcupption; and not entirety by Barclay hint- 
self,. ' ‘ Rawlins’s breath-by-breath account 
shows the Barclay marriage to have h een an 
increasingly empty one. Kate Barclay had been 
a daughter of to® mapse, butto hrir husMhd s 
life tHCrq was leas and less that too could share.. 
‘When their daughter died toa sailidgacddent, 

.'he had the therapy; of woi;k;' she hardly 
had her husband's company. Her health- 
hef faith' failed. On Barclay's own later ad- 
mission, his multitudinous Teaders did no 
iqclti<to;hi8 own wife!, , . ’ i 

. - ' ‘ ■' : ' !| 1 ^T~' 

■SPCK have published-in the series Issues in 
Religion and Theology, which collects ipip° r ' 
•taut and often inaccessible’ articles together 
' With .a sutvey Of to® P r 98 ent 
■question; Cteartori ip the Old Testament, edh.ec 

' Bernard W.i An^rit>n(inpp. • 

.. 
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Paperbacks 


Biography and memoirs 


Stella Bowen. Drawn from Life. 253pp. 
Virago. £4.50.0 8608 655 8. □ Chronologically 
speaking, the third woman in Ford Madox 
Ford's life, after his wife and Violet Hunt 
(Sylvia of Parade's End) was an Australian art 
student, Stella Bowen. She survived about a 
decade of the impossible Fordie, enduring the 
period when he decided to keep pigs and give 
up writing (hence the sketch of him in the 
cottage with the leaking thatch/creaking latch 
in Ezra Pound’s Hugh Selwyn Mauberley), and 
bearing him a daughter. Ford then took up 
briefly with a lady with a dilapidated cardboard 
suitcase - Jean Rhys - before flitting off to the 
States and his final consort, Janice Biala. Stella 
Bowen remained all along die girl from 
Adelaide, and she writes wide-eyed and 
naively about pre-1914 London coteries and 
the Lost Generation in Paris. But the book is 
full of good verbal snapshots, even if Stella’s 
undying gratitude to Ford, who had used her 
then chucked her aside, makes her an odd 
addition to the Virago list. Drawn from Life 
was first published in 1941 and reviewed in the 
TLS of August 16 that year. 


(now enjoying a periodic revival); they will 
also be served well by a key to the real-life 
originals of the novels. 


Nicolette Dbvas. Two Flamboyant Fathers. 
287pp. Hamish Hamilton. £4.95.024111404 7. 
□ Nicolette Devas’s autobiography was first 
published in 1966 (it was reviewed in the TLS 
of February 23, 1967) and its reappearance 
after a spate of publications relating to Augus¬ 
tus John and his circle (notably Michael 
Holroyd’s two-volume biography) confirms its 
permanent interest as a charming and evoca¬ 
tive memoir of the John manage. For it was 
Augustus John, of course, who was one of the 
flamboyant fathers whom she adopted after 
being deserted by her own real father, the Irish 
painter, writer - and talker - Francis Macna- 
mara. She writes of the “overflow of vitality" in 
the John circle, but Dylan Thomas (who 
married Mrs Devas’s younger sister Caitlin) 
provides a third element of rumbustiousness in 
the story. There is a gaiety and honesty about 
the book, composed witfi real skill though in an 
apparently random manner, which are very 
beguiling. 


Fishing 

Ted Lamb. The Penguin Guide to Freshwater 
Fishing In Britain and Ireland. 260pp with 
maps. Penguin. £5.95. 0 14 046593 6. 

The Penguin Guide to Sea Fishing In Britain 
and Ireland llOpp with'maps. Penguin. £4.95. 
0 14 046592 8. □ From Tebbit’s Bridge to 
Pearson’s Flash, and Shoeburyness to 
Speyside, the Freshwater guide offers a handy 
work of reference to the rich diversity of our 
inland fisheries, arranged geographically by 
region. The scope of the waters covered 
includes lakes, ponds, rivers, reservoirs, lochs 
and drains, and information is furnished about 
the relevant seasons, regulations, local addres¬ 
ses and licenses. For tourist andintrepid native 
angler alike the guide will provide the essential 
details for approaching practically any club, 
hotel or public water in a particular area, but 
this very comprehensiveness means that de¬ 
scriptions of specific venues are necessarily 
rather skeletal, while practical advice on 
technique (both game and coarse) is perhaps 
wisely excluded altogether - as are prices, 
which rapidly date such gazetteers. 

More readable is the companion volume on 
that burgeoning but so unpredictable sport of 
sea-angling; this naturally has fewer specific 
locations to cover, and concentrates more fully 
on the problems and probability of encounter¬ 
ing certain species of fish, the characteristics of 
various quarries from porbeagle to dab, and 
directions on digging baits, hiring boats, and 
tackling up. Ted Lamb is himself a highly 
experienced angler ashore and afloat, and is 
sensibly stem about weather prognostics, 
tides, and boat safety; his two books are good 
value for money for devotees of the nation’s 
most popular outdoor pastime. 


about 1780 onwards (again with much re¬ 
trospection). and remains enjoyably quirky 
and inconclusive. David Pocock, of Mass- 
Observation, has provided a 24-page introduc¬ 
tion. While being careful not to criticize Pal- 
.mer for not having written a different sort of 
book, Mr Pocock's evidences of changing eat¬ 
ing habits draw on a broader and more clearly 
specified social group, and come up to date 
with talk of muesli and take-aways. Neither 
author takes much account of visual evidence, 
whether in pictures of silverware, and there is 
much more to this intriguing subject than Pal¬ 
mer’s “reconnaissance” admits. 


William Plqmer (Editor). Kllverfs Diary1870- 
1879. 378pp. Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 059 008 0' 
Frederick Grice. Francis Kilvert and His 
World. 257pp. Caliban Books. £5.0904 573 788. 
□ William Plomer’s one-volume Kilvert, 
selected from the three originally published in 
1938-40, has been reprinted as part of the 
“Penguin Country Library". The (indexed) 
text is clear enough not to need explanatory 
apparatus, though Plomer’s two pages of intro¬ 
duction are 6 meagre offering and one could 
have wished for more extensive discussion of 
the diary and its writer, possibly from Plomer’s 
own additional writings. The discursive, re¬ 
petitious, but enthusiastic miscellany by 
Frederick Grice provides us with a compen¬ 
dium of Kiivertian research, drawn from local 
newspapers and a variety of genealogical infor¬ 
mants. Some local details add to bur apprecia¬ 
tion, not least Kilyert’s grateful speeches at his 
wedding presentation a month or so before his 
death, and there is a clear-headed assessment 
of the diarist’s Interest in young girls. Plomer’s 
introduction mentions almost incidentally the 
destruction of most of the original diary note¬ 
books, and Mr Grice tells this regrettable story 

in considerable'detail. ■ . *' - 


Travel 


Social History 


Cwthia AND Tqny Rbaybll, E. P. Benson: 

1 Mr Benson remembered In Bye, and the World 
of. Tilling. Marte.llo Bookshop, Rye. 

, P‘95'Q950 68242X. □ E. F. Benson spent the 
• • last twenty yeprs of his life at Lamb House, 
Rye (where Henry James had been, a tenant; it 
.iijiqw a National Trust property). It was there 
w lie, wr 0te his Mapp .and Lucia novels, 
-Which: draw heavily on local topography and 
personalities for their stimulative comic evbca- 
^ o^Tming" aid its characters. Mr arid Mrs 

• ■ ,.n MVe htow produced a short biography of 
: ® 6ns pn,' which!includes a sensitive account of 

™ priva^-life, and have added to it the 
®e™d but’uayiily ui^eveBUng memories of 
ti'S fotmer yalerChariiefrclinlin, together with 

; from a housemaid to 

Bunpiman. who kne;w.Benson well 
}> ICehtiThe^resulti-is. somewhat 

• ifVii W Of,ibwr^t 

ati® E&f^firies 


Norman Lewis. The Honoured Society: The 
Sicilian Mafia observed. 274pp. Eland Books. 
£4.95. 0 907871 80 1. □ The Honoured Society 
is considered the most important study In 
English on the Mafia. Flr§t published in 1964 
and reviewed in the TLS on June 18 of that 
year, it focuses on the growth of the Mafia in 
Sicily and southern Italy in the decades 
following the Second World War. The book 
goes back to the early history of the Mafia and 
traces its progress after the failure of Mussoli-' 
ni’s campaign on suppression. The sometimes 
unwitting help given to Mafia leaders by the 
United States Army in 1943, the role played by 
the southern aristocracy in selling feudal lands 
to a new breed of self-made men, the operation 
of the post-war black market and the establish¬ 
ment of a hierarchy of power and fear which 
grew out of the old Mafia are all described in 
detail. The new Mafia’s links with the church 
and with the Christian Democrat Party are 
unravelled. The chronicle of the operations of 
local Mafia chiefs, a catalogue of petty crime, 
corruption and seemingly unending revenge 
murders, derives some of its fascination from 
the combination of elaborate codes of be¬ 
haviour and sophisticated evasions of justice 
and of the shootings, stabbings and poisonings 
in a primitive setting. Lewis’s use of anecdote 
and his matter-of-fact descriptive tone estab¬ 
lishes its own authenticity despite the grotes¬ 
que nature of some of his materi&l. The book 
has two epilogues - one by Lewis, one by a 
journalist expert on the Mafia — which com¬ 
memorate more recent killings, and outline 
current developments like the growth of the 
drugs industry, which will ensure that 77ie 
Honoured Society remains an important source 
of background material for some time. 


Kevin Andrews. The Flight of Ikaros: Travels 
in Greece during a civil war. 231pp. Penguin. 
£2.95. 0 14 009531 4. Kevin Andrews's book, 
first published in 1959 (and reviewed in the 
TLS of March 6 that year), has worn well. It 
has been substantially revised for the paper¬ 
back edition but the spirit remains fresh and 
imaginative. It is not, he says, an autobiogra¬ 
phy. It is first and foremost a record of his 
encounters in Greece in 1947-51, interspersed 
with historical notes. But it also charts his own 
emergence from student romanticism to ma¬ 
ture phiihellcnism. He quickly mastered not 
only the language but the sociology of unsoph¬ 
isticated communities, both rural and urban - 
their pride, their generosity, their suspicions, 
their preference for gestures and rhetoric over 
reasoning, their belief that all Greece's misfor¬ 
tunes are due to somebody else (“they set us to 
killing one another”; “what are you Americans 
up to?"). Although the book is subtitled 
Trawls in Greece during a civil war , Mr 
Andrews witnessed the waronly from one side. 
Until 1950 he could not travel outside the 
limited areas controlled by the government. 
He perhaps underestimated how different 
Greek society would have appeared to him on 
the other side of the mountains. Nevertheless, 
his sympathies are firmly on the losing side, 
thus anticipating today’s fashionable liberalism 
by a quarter of a century. 


Reviewers: Alan Bell, Humphrey Carpenter, 
Lindsay Duguid, Toby Fitton, David Prof umo, 
C. M. Woodhouse. 


Also in paperback 


Geoffrey Bibby. Looking for Diimun: The 
search for a lost civilization. 410pp. Penguin. 
£3.95.014 009534 9. □ First published in 1970. 
Reviewed in the TLS of January 1,1971. ' 


Joseph Bonanno. A Man of Honour: The 
autobiography of a Godfather. 416pp. Unwin. 
£3.95. 0 04 920098. □ First published 1983. 
Reviewed in the TLS of September 23 that 
year. 


INDEX OF BOOKS’ 
REVIEWED 


Axelrod, Robert. The Evolution of * 

Cooperation 1509 

Bruce-Gardyne, Jock. Mrs Thatcher's First 
Administration: The prophets con founded 1504 
Butler, Christopher. Interpretation, Deconstruction 
and ideology 1508 


Cameron, David Kerr. TheCornkisier Days: 
Portrait of r Land and its rituals 1499 


Chapman, Raymond. The Treatment of Sounds in 
Language and Literature 1491 
Coren,Alan(Edltor).PickofPunch 1505 
David, Lester and Irene. TheShirley Temple 
Story 1507 

DeNavaceUe,Thierry. Sublime Marlene 1507 

Dietrich, Marlene. Marlene Dietrich's ABC. 
Marlene D 1507 

Gordon, Anne. Death Is For the Living 1499 
Handy n, D. W. Metaphysics 1509 
Hammond, Ray. The Writer and the Word 
Processor: A guide for authors, journalists, poets 
and playwrights 1492 


William J. Bouwsma. Venice and the Defence 
of Republican Liberty: Renaissance values in 
the age of the Counter-Reformation. 670pp. 
University of California Press. £9.95. 0 520 
0522 8. D First published in 1968. Reviewed in 
the TLS of July 2, 1970. 


AhNOLD Palmer Movable Feasts. 153pp, Ox¬ 
ford University Press. £2.95.019 2851411. d 
Arnold Palmer’s amiably discursive tittle 
volume, first published to 1952 and reviewed In 
the TLS of November 14 that year, is amply 
subtitled "a reconnaissance of the origin? and 
consequences of fluctuations in meal-times, 
with special attention to the Introduction of 
Luncheon and Afternoon Tea*'. IMs compiled 
from a postwar standpoint .(b u l with 'J u “ ^ 

tfoSpectidfl td'fiqunhy-hOuto and oiubiaimite 

evWiraeefrMti 


Hebbtethwalte, Peter. John XXIII: Pope of the 
Council 1510 


Hill, Clirlstopher. The Experience of Defeat: Milton 
and some contemporaries 1494 
Jay, Peter. The Crisis for Western Political Economy 
andolher Essays 1503 

Keddle, Kenneth. The Gentle Shetlander: The 
extraordinary story of an artist in the shadows 1499 

Keegan, William. Mrs Thatcher's Economic 
Experiment 1504 


J. A. Crook. Law and Life of Rome. 349pp. 
Thames and Hudson. £6.95. 0 500 2734 X. □ 
First published in 1967. Reviewed in the TLS 
of September 28 that year; 


T. F. Evans. (Editor). Shaw: The critical 
heritage. 422pp.. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 
£8 95.071020396 9. □ Fust published in 1976. 
Reviewed in the TLS of May 28 that year. 


R. J. W Evans. Rudolf II and his World: A 
study In intellectual history 157M611. 323pp. 
Oxford University Press, £9.95.019 81961 X. 
□ First published in 1973: Reviewed in the 
TLS of April 27 that year., , 


Kemp, Ian. Tippett: The composer and his 
music 1493 


Kerridge, Roy. The Lone Conformist 1505 
K&rner, Stephan. Metaphysics: Its structure and 
function 1509 


Leakey, Richard E- One Life: An 
autobiography 1497 

Levin, Bernard. The Way We Live Now 1505 
Lexicon Iconagraphicum My thologlac Clnssicae: 
Volumes land 2 1498 
MacDonnld, Charles B. The Battle of the 
Bulge 1496 

MacLean, Alasdalr. Night Falls on Aidnamurchan: 
The tw [light of a crofting family 1499 
McLeod, William T. (Editor). The New Collins 
Thesaurus 1492 


Martin, James, William Barclay: A personal 
memoir 1510 


Mueller, Martin. Hie Iliad 1498 
Nooleboom, Cecs. Rituals. A Song of Truth and 
Semblance 1506 


Patterson, Elizabeth Chambers. Mary Somerville 
and the Cultivation of Science, 1815-1840 1497 


Peter Faulkner- {Ediiot).; Willlam_Morris: 
The critical Heritage. 465pp. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. £8.95. 0 7102 0393 4. Q Finst 
published ih 1973. Reviewed in the TLS of 
June 22 that year, . 


Rawlins, CHve L. William Barclay: The authorized 
biography 1510 

Read, Anthony, and David Fisher. Colonel Z: The 
life and tiraesof a master of spies 1496 
Ross, Josephine (Editor). The VagueBedslde 
Book 1505 

Seward, Dudley. Bernard Lovell 1497 

Sdieln, Seth L. The Mortal Hero: An introduction lo 

Homer’s Iliad 1498 

Smith, Keith. The British Economic Crisis: Its past 
and future 1504 

Simple, Peter, The Best of Peter Simple 1980-1984: 
From the columns of the ‘Daily Telegraph' 1505 
. Splerenburg, Pieter. The Spectacle of Suffering: 
Executions and the evolutionof repressipn-froma' 

pre-industrial metropolis to the European 

experience. 1495 

Stanzcl.F.K. A Theory of Narrative 1508’ 

SariUrierfleld, Penny. Women Workers in the Second 
World War: Production and patriarchy In 
conflict 1496 

■ Stippes, Patrick. Probabilistic Metaphysics 1509 

Sykes, Stephen, The Identity of Christianity: 

Theologians and the essence of Christianity from 

SchlejeTtnacher to Barth 1510 

Toer, Pramoedya Ananta. Child of All Nations 1506 

Walker, Alexander. Dietrich 1507 

Webb, W. L. (Editor). The Bedside ‘Guardian’ 33: A 

selection from the’Guardian', 1983-4 1505 

Wharton, Michael. The Missing Will 1505 _ 

Whiting, Charles. Ardennes: The secret war 1496 . 

Van Kley, Dale K. The Damiens Affair nnd the 
Unraveling oft he Ancien R6gime 1750-1770 1495 


tv 


; Gavin Maxwell ...Harpoon at a .Vtoiftwe- 
221pp. Penguin, -£2.95. .0.14 006987 9. Firet 
publiW iTV.‘l952.< Reviewed aa,tha >TL$ of 
Jilto‘l3.that yesptrryt* W VS 


Ted Hughes: A bibliography 1946-1980 by 
■Keith Sager and Stephen Tabor (260pp. Man¬ 
sell. £21.50. 0 7201 1654 6) has been awarded 
the Library Association's Bestermari Medal 
for 1983, jointly with Bernard Adams’s Lon¬ 
don Illustrated, 1604-1851; A survey and Index 
to topographical books and their plates (pub- ^ 
fished by the-LibraryAasootatiotvand reviewed f 
ytanjuj' 'November 2SC1983)? ■ *■•<*« 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS_ 

% 

J. E. J. Alt ham is a Fellow of Gonvitlc and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Sarah Bradford's Princess Grace was puhtished earlier thisyear. 

Samuel Brlttan's Hole and Limits of Govcrnmet 1 t: Essays in politlcaleconomy was published in 1983. 
Craig Brown's The Marsh Marlowe Letters wns published recently. 

Anthony Burgess's most recent novel is Enderby Dark Lady, 1984. 

Angus Colder is cu-cdrtor, with Dorothy Sheridan, of Speak far Yourself: A Mass-Observation anthology 
1937-49. 1983. 

Lord Carver's The Seven Ages of the British Army was published earlier (his year. 

JimCracc is a feature writer with the Sunday Telegraph Magazine. 

Cairns Craig is a lecturer in English Literature at the University of Edinburgh. 

Jonathan Crawtfier is the Executive Editor of the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current 
English, 

Sir David Fraser is the editor of The Christian Watt Papers, 1983. 

A* Timothy Carton Ash's The Polish Revolution: Solidarity J980-82 was pu blished in 1983. 

Bryan Hainaworthfsa Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

J. E. S. Hayward's The State and the Market Economy will be published shortly. 

John Hope Mason's T)te Indispensable Rousseau was published in 1979. 

Robert Irwin’s History of the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt and Syria will be published next year. 

Ann Jefferson is I he author of The Nouveau Roman and the Poetics of Fiction ,1981. 

Colin Jones is the author of Charity and "bienfaisanceThe treatment of the poor in the Montpellier region, 
1740-1815. 1982. 

John Keegan's Six Armies in Normandy was published in 1982. 

Hugh Lloyd-Jones is Regius Professor of Greek at the University of Oxford. 

Robert Martin is Professor of Anthropology at University College London. 

Kenneth M blague's Allen Powers: The pure theory of Ideology will he published shortly. 

Michael Neve is a lecturer in the History of Medicine at University College London. 

Dennis Nlneham Is Professor of Theology ai the University of Bristol. 

Patrick O’Connor works for Harpers and Queen. 

J.G. A. Pocock is & director of the Folger Center for the History of British Political Thought. 

Peter Porter’s new volume, Fast Forward , will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

Peter Reading's new book of poems, C, will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

Colfn A. Ronan is the author of Deep Space, 1982. 

Sir Steven Rune (man's books include The Byzantine Theocracy, 1977. 

BnieeSmfth’s Erst collection of poems. The Common Wages, was published last year. 

John Stokes is a lecturer in English at (he University of Warwick. 

Eugen Wi. .* is Professor of Modem Eu ropean History at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

John Whale is Head of Religious Programmes for BBC Television. 

Auitnfd Whit tail's most recent book is The Music of Britten and Tippett: Studies in themes and techniques , 
1982, 

Phyllis W ilimott's most recent book is A Green Girl: An autobiographical study of school and work In the 
1930's, 1983. 

R, S. WoolhouM is the author of Locke’s Philosophy of Science and Knowledge: A consideration of some 
aspects of An Essay concern fug Human Understanding. 1971. 


AUTHOR, AUTHO] 


Competition No 206 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
■ three quotations which follow and lo send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
January 18. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 206” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
.Lane. London EC1M4BX. Hie solutionand results 
will appear on January 25. 

1 He loved the poor as 1 never yet saw nny one else 
do, with an earnest desire to make them happy. - 
What signifies, says some one, giving halfpence lo 
common beggars? they only lay it out in gin or 
tobacco. “And why should they be denied such 
sweeteners of their existence (says Johnson)? it is 
aurely very savage to refuse them every possible 
avenue to pleasure, reckoned too coarse lor our own 
acceptance.” 

2 When you are employed, which is to say when you 
are underfed, harassed, bored and miserable, you 
don't wont to cat dull wholesome food. You want 
something a little bit 'Tasty''. There Is nlwuys some 
cheaply pleasant thing to tempt you. 

3 “I can’t let that moral bullying pass uncriricized. 
The paid social workers are here to administer the 
society's funds for the benefit of the old people. It’s 
nothing to do with her whetherold MrsT. chooses to 
spend the little she gets on gin so long as the old 
creature doesn't let herself go downhill." 

Competition No 202 
Winner: Philip Hobsbaum 
Answers: 

1 When I was a child l went to the twopenny 
travelling theatre to see Hamlet. The Ghost had on a 
helmet and a breastplate. 1 sat in pale transport. 

“'Amblet, ’Amblet, I am thy father's ghost." 
Then came'a voice from the dark, silent audience, 
like a cynical knife to my fond soul: 

"Why tha arena, 1 can tell tby voice." 

D. H. Lawrence. Twilight In Italy, chapter 3. 

2 The late king of the country not only appeared to 
have been troubled with n cough at (he time of his 
decease, but to have taken it with him to the tomb, 
and to have brought it back. The royal phantom also 
carried a ghostly manuscript round its truncheon, to 
which it had the appearance of occasionally refer¬ 


ring. and that, too. with an air of ann- 
icndcncy to lose the place of reference 
suggestive nf a state of mortality. If,, 
conceive, which led to the Shade’sbejiw 
the gallery to “turn over!" - a rcgJL' 
which it took extremely ill. 

Cluirles Dickens, Great Expectations^ 

3 “If you are not afraid of the devil, 
but to be sure U is natural lo be turpti^^ 
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